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THE    SILENT    WOMAN 


CHAPTER  I. 

Oh !  this  were  a  bright  world, 

Most  pleasant  and  gay, 
Did  love  never  languish, 

Nor  friendship  decay. 

To  fair  eyes  no  weeping, 

To  fond  hearts  no  pain, 
Did  hope's  buds  all  blossom, 

All  blooming  remain. 

R,  GlLFILLAN. 


Thornley  appeared,  even  to  Cecil,  who  loved 
tlie  place,  very  dull  after  Hyde  Park :  every 
thing  was  so  quiet,  and  every  body  so  silent. 
Lou's  adorer  was  with  his  regiment ;  Basil  still 
absent ;  Lady  Morland  immersed  in  cares  of  a 
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pecuniary  nature,  and  constantly  appealing  to 
her  dear  Edward  for  advice ;  Hen  in  very  low 
spirits  ;  Laura  constantly  washing  herself  dead ; 
and  Cecil  not  very  tranquil  in  her  own  mind  : 
there  seemed  a  gloom  over  the  whole  party. 

Lou  was  decidedly  the  most  talkative :  she 
had  a  great  deal  to  tell  Cecil  about  herself;  in- 
deed, self  was  at  all  times  her  sole  topic.  She 
was  not  improved  by  her  dignified  position  as 
a  fiancee:  she  was  more  consequential  than  ever ; 
and  more  affected. 

"  It 's  odd,"  she  said,  as  they  were  undressing 
together  the  first  evening  of  Cecil's  return,  "  it 
is  very  strange  that  you  w^ho  have  been  to  town, 
and  been  seen  everywhere,  should  come  back 
just  as  you  went ;  and  I,  buried  at  Thornley, 
should  be  engaged  already." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Cecil,  trying  to  be  civil. 

"  Only,  you  know,  girls  always  expect  that 
something  will  come  of  a  season  in  town,"  said 
Louisa. 

"  Girls  may  expect  ^\hat  they  please,"  said 
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Cecil,  smiling ;  "  but  all  that  I  expected  for 
myself  has  come  to  pass." 

''  Oh !  then  you  are  engaged,  after  all,"  said 
Louisa,  with  a  decided  fall  of  countenance. 

"  I  don't  think  you  understand,"  said  Cecil : 
"  I  expected  to  be  presented :  to  hear  Grisi  and 
Alboni,  and  to  see  no  end  of  plays  and  pictures, 
and  dioramas,  and  wild  beasts;  and  all  these 
things  have  come  to  pass :  we  were  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  only  last  Sunday." 

^'  Oh!"  cried  Lou,  extracting  a  drawer  from 
her  dressing-case,  "  perhaps  you  will  like  to 
look  at  my  ornaments — Marmaduke  really  loads 
me  with  trinkets :  look  at  this  bracelet — see, 
the  clasp  opens — here  is  some  of  his  hair." 

Cecil  tried  to  avoid  lau2:hino^  at  what  seemed 
to  her  a  little  heap  of  chopped  hay. 

"  Beautiful  indeed,  dear  Louisa.  Captain 
Crabshaw  is  very  generous ! " 

"  Oh !  yes,  money  's  no  object  to  him,"  said 
Louisa  ;  "we  shall  not  be  badly  off  exactly.  I 
believe  his  father  is  said  to  have  about  fourteen 
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thousand  a-year.  Did  you  happen  to  notice 
this  rino;  with  the  heart  hano-incr  to  it? — So 
foolish  of  Marmaduke,  silly  fellow  ! " 

Lou  could  hardly  speak  articulately,  she  was 
so  elated.  Now  in  earnest  she  believed  herself 
more  beautiful  than  Cecil :  facts  were  stubborn 
things — here  was  she  with  a  whole  drawer  full 
of  wedding  presents,  going  to  be  married,  and 
there  was  poor  Cecil  without  even  a  chance  of 
improving  her  condition  :  she  quite  pitied  her  ! 

"  I  'm  so  fond  of  trinkets  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
closing  her  dressing-case. 

"  If  you  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it  may  amuse 
you  to  look  over  mine,"  said  Cecil,  carelessly, 
unlocking  her  jewel-box :  for  no  single  drawer 
would  contain  her  treasures,  enlarged  by  re- 
peated gifts  from  her  uncle  Ned,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Fleming,  and  Lena ;  besides  the  splendid  pearls 
she  wore  at  her  presentation. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  cried  Lou,  turning  very  yellow, 
"  one  would  think  you  were  going  to  be  married, 
I  *m  sure:  pearls  too !  I  did  not  know  uncle  Ned 
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was  a  millionaire :  and  this  brooch  and  bracelet, 
in  blue  enamel  and  diamonds, — you  could  not 
have  worn  that  in  mourning." 

"  No,"  returned  Cecil,  "  but  uncle  Fleming 
gave  them  to  me  as  a  keepsake  the  morning  I 
left,  because  I  admired  a  similar  ornament  on  a 
lady  at  the  opera  a  few  nights  before." 

Lou  turned  very  sullen,  and  immediately 
closed  her  cousin's  box.  She  made  no  more 
speeches  about  Captain  Crabshaw's  presents ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  regard 
for  him  sensibly  diminished,  when  she  found 
that  he  had  not  given  her  more  than  another 
girl  had  contrived  to  amass  while  yet  in  a  state 
of  single  blessedness. 

Laura  spent  a  great  part  of  her  time  in  com- 
plaining to  Hen  of  her  forced  return  to  Thorn- 
ley.  Now  that  Miss  Penley  was  gone,  she  and 
Hen  reigned  over  the  deserted  school-room ;  and 
they  spent  hours  coiled  up  in  the  two  large 
arm-chairs,  placed  at  the  open  window,  with  a 
paper  of  sweetmeats  between  them. 
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"  Aije  du  guignon  ?"  said  Laura,  with  a  large 
crystal  bon-bon  in  lier  moutli ;  "  because  uncle 
Ned  fancied  that  Cis  was  ill,  he  drags  us  both 
into  the  country :  I  'm  sure  I  hoped  not  to  see 
your  face  again  for  the  next  two  months." 

Hen  was  too  busy  eating  to  respond  to  the 
compliment,  and  Laura  proceeded. 

"  I  know  well  enough  what 's  the  matter  with 
Cis  ;  and  if  I  had  thought  we  should  have  been 
sent  home,  1  would  not  have" — 

"  What  ?"  asked  Hen,   stretching  her  head 

forward. 

"  Never  mind  !  How  is  Mr  Harris  ?  Would 
I  be  Mrs  Harris  ?  Sarah  Gamp  and  Mrs  Harris ! 
Merci  du  complhnent !'' 

^'  I  don't  want  to  be  Mrs  Harris,"  said  Hen, 
looking  doleful. 

"What  a  figure  you  look,  dear,  with  your  hair 
done  in  that  antiquated  fashion  ;  nobody  wears 
it  puiFed  in  those  pitiful  little  bands :  but  then 
you  have  not  enough  to  dress  respectably," 
said  Laura. 
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"  How  dare  you  !"  cried  Hen  ;  ''  my  hair  is 
as  good  as  yours." 

''  Do  you  tliink  so?"  returned  Laura,  ironi- 
cally.— "  Now  I  want  to  walk  on  the  common — 
go  and  call  old  Denny  (Lady  Morland's  maid) 
out  of  the  work-room  ;  and  fetch  my  straw  hat 
and  gloves,  and  my  little  mantle  :  not  the  one 
with  frills.  Xow  don't  be  stupid  and  get  the 
wrong  one  :  and  make  haste  ! " 

Hen,  who  Avas  very  proud  and  very  lazy, 
wavered  a  little  under  Laura's  eye  :  but  it  always 
ended  by  her  doing  as  she  was  bid ;  for  the 
sweet  Laura  was  a  very  tyrant — always  eating 
the  lion's  share  of  the  sugar-plums,  and  sharply 
rebuking  Hen  if  she  made  any  mistake  in  her 
errands. 

Cecil  was  thrown  entirely  on  her  own  re- 
sources, as  usual :  except  that  her  uncle  Ned 
rode  with  her  every  day,  and  walked  with  her 
on  the  terrace  whenever  she  pleased,  she  was 
surrendered  to  the  completest  solitude.  Hers 
was   not   a   mind  to  derive  consolation   from 
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sweetmeats,  like  Laura,  nor  even  extract  cheer- 
fulness from  a  case  of  trinkets,  like  her  cousin 
Lou  ;  but  she  was  not  a  girl  to  brood  over  her 
feelings,  or  indulge  a  passion  that  was  unre- 
turned :  her  pride  came  to  her  aid.  She  had 
made  a  mistake  in  believing  herself  distin- 
guished, but  she  trusted  that  no  one  had  dis- 
covered her  folly :  her  secret  was  in  her  own 
keeping,  and  she  would  answer  for  its  safety. 
She  was  not  likely  to  blunder  again. 

Like  most  fair  people,  Cecil  had  a  good  deal 
of  resolution ;  and  she  calmly  determined  to 
withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  the  struggle 
of  life,  and  place  herself  at  once  in  the  ranks  of 
the  bystanders.  She  knew  she  had  always  a  home 
at  Scarbrook,  and  a  competence  if  she  was  by  any 
unforeseen  event  to  be  deprived  of  that  shelter. 
Yet,  as  love  is  the  most  unreasoning  waste  of  emo- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  the  passions,  she 
thought  much  more  than  was  good  for  her  of  all 
her  intercourse  with  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux.  It 
is  not,  as  some  good  folks  represent,  for  a  list 
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of  excellent  qualities  that  people  form  an  at- 
tacliment ;  where  the  sympathies  are  in  accord- 
ance, the  tones  and  gestures,  the  expression, 
the  general  sentiments,  all  tend  to  promote  the 
attraction,  and  to  remain  fixed  in  the  memory. 
She  thought  nothing  about  his  rank  or  pros- 
pects :  his  presence  was  delightful  to  her,  and 
she  felt  his  absence  (for  she  believed  him  sailing 
on  the  high  seas),  as  a  perpetual  loss. 

To  vary  her  occupations,  as  she  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  reading  and  studying  languages, 
she  began  to  draw  from  the  bust.  She  found 
this  an  engrossing  and  difficult  branch  of  art ; 
and,  aided  by  her  uncle's  criticisms,  she  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  her  way, 

Lou  said  it  made  her  quite  low  spirited  to  go 
near  the  room,  with  the  shutters  half-closed ; 
but  of  course  Cecil  was  so  differently  situated 
from  herself  that  it  was  very  proper  for  her  to 
go  on  with  her  education :  accomplishments 
had  sometimes  been  known  to  ansiuer. 

These  sneers  fell  harmless  on  Cecil ;  she  did 
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not  happen  to  envy  Louisa  her  Marmaduke : 
even  little  Mr  Harris  was  much  less  vulgar,  and 
less  loud. 

One  day,  when  she  had  been  about  a  week  at 
Thornley,  she  was  engaged  in  drawing  from  a 
cast  of  the  antique  '  Psyche,'  trying  to  give  the 
matchless  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  drooping 
neck  and  shoulder,  when  Laura  came  dancing 
into  the  room,  and  looked  over  her  easel. 

"What  an  ugly  black  and  wdiite  thing!  "  was 
her  first  exclamation.  "  I  wonder  what  you  do 
it  for ! — and  your  hands  all  covered  with  chalk  ! 
You  had  better  do  me  1  " 

"  I  will,  some  day,"  promised  Cecil.  "  This 
is  to  fit  me  for  such  a  great  undertaking." 

"I've  been  on  the  common  with  Hen  and 
old  Denny,"  said  Laura,  dropping  down  on 
Cecil's  footstool,  "  and  who,  do  you  think,  we 
met?" 

"  I  wonder !  "  exclaimed  Cecil,  going  on  with 
her  drawing. 

"  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  with  that  miserable 
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Charles  Dawbeney. — What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  I  thought  he  vas  gone  abroad,"  said  Cecil, 
trying  to  speak  indifferently ;  and  trying,  with 
still  less  success,  to  guide  her  pencil  with  her 
trembling  fingers. 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  care ;  but  I  do  !  "  cried  Laura. 
"  I  was  so  rejoiced:  and  he  got  off  his  horse  and 
walked  beside  us  ever  so  far.  He  said  town  was 
so  hot  he  could  not  live  there  any  longer ;  he 
had  come  down  to  Eversham  to  breathe." 

^'  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Cecil,  filing  her  crayon. 

"  He  was  so  pleasant :  he  asked  me  how  I 
bore  the  quiet  of  Thornley  after  London — he 
seemed  so  interested.  I  told  him  I  detested  it, 
and  that  it  was  all  owing  to  you  that  we  came 
home." 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  alone,"  said 
Cecil :  "it  cannot  matter  to  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux  what  brought  us  to  Thornley." 

"  Well,  it  was  the  truth,"  said  Laura  :  ''there's 
no  pleasing  you  any  way.     If  I  tell  fibs,  you 
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scold ;   and  if  I  tell  the  truth,  you  scold  too. 
Have  you  got  any  pralines  in  that  box  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  chalks,"  replied  Cecil,  raising 
the  lid. 

"What  a  bore!"  cried  Laura.  "Well,  shall 
I  go  on  ?  do  you  like  to  hear  of  our  walk?" 

"  Oh  yes !  very  much,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  I  thought,  you  know,  I  should  like  to  keep 
him  as  long  as  I  could,"  pursued  Laura  ;  "  so  T 
said  I  wanted  to  pull  up  sonie  fern  to  show  Hen 
the  roots;  and  I  pretended  I  was  not  strong 
enough :  so  my  gentleman  pulled  up  as  many  as 
I  liked,  and  then  cut  them  across  for  me  with  a 
pen-knife  ;  then  we  tried  to  make  out  the  initials, 
— you  know,  the  initials  of  the  person  you  will 
marry;  and — you  may  laugh,  but  his  initial  was 
as  plain  as  possible  :    a  capital  L !  " 

"  L.  for  Lena"  said  Cecil. 


'-'•He  did  not  think  so,"  cried  Laura,  colouring 
crimson:  "he  looked  at  me,  and  smiled,  and 
said  '  What  am-  I  to  make  of  that?  ' — and  my 
initial  was  as  clear  as  possible — a  W.    Now,  you 
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know  he  was  Lord  Wrexworth  in  his  father's 
life." 

"That's  something  far-fetched,"  said  Cecil, 
trying  to  smile. 

"  Oh !  but  Hen,"  cried  Laura,  laughing  at  the 
recollection,  ''  her  letter  was  an  L,  and  she  in- 
sisted that  it  was  a  V ;  and  I  teased  her  so,  she 
grew  so  red  and  angry.  And  then  Charles  Daw- 
beney  was  in  a  hurry,  and  carried  off  my  friend; 
and  oh  !  Hen  was  so  charmed  with  him :  she 
says  he  is  taller  than  Mr  Yesey." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  allude  to  Mr  Yesey," 
said  Cecil. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Laura,  jumping  and  playing 
before  her  sister. 

"You  were  not  always  so  unconscious,"  said 
Cecil :  "  one  night  you  did,  for  once,  seem 
awake  to  a  sense  of  your  conduct." 

"  That  was  a  fever-fit,"  said  Laura,  laughing  ; 
"  and  I  hope  it  won't  return." 

Cecil  went  on  drawing,  and  thinking  over 
what  her  sister  had  told  her.     She  would  not 
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ask  Laura  if  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  had  men- 
tioned her  in  any  way  ;  but  it^appeared  that  he 
had  not.  She  hoped  earnestly  that  they  might 
not  by  any  chance  be  thrown  together -while  he 
was  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Her  uncle  Ned  looked  into  the  room,  and 
asked  if  she  was  ready,  before  she  recollected 
that  she  had  promised  to  ride  with  him  at  that 
hour. 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  I  am  ashamed  :  wait  only  five 
minutes,"  she  cried,  starting  up. 

"  I  can  wait,  child,"  he  replied,  taking  a  chair 
before  her  drawing. 

"  You  would  not  wait  for  me^  would  you  ?  " 
said  Laura,  peeping  at  him  through  the  bars  of 
the  easel. 

"No,  my  little  love,"  he  said,  mildly  :  ''and, 
now  I  am  here,  you  had  better  troop  off,  for  I 
shall  not  let  you  do  any  mischief  to  your  sister's 
draAvings." 

Laura,  who  had  only  the  day  before  decorated 
the  head  of  a  Magdalen  with  a  large  pair  of 
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moustaclies,  felt  tHs  reproach  to  be  not  wholly 
undeserved.  She  contented  herself  by  making 
a  little  grimace  at  her  uncle,  and  then  skipped 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  I  had  something  to  tell 
you,"  said  Mr  Morland  to  Cecil,  as  they  were 
riding  together;  ''  Hurst  and  Charles  Dawbeney 
are  down  at  Eversham :  I  shall  call  to-morrow 
and  ask  them  to  dinner.  I  like  Hurst,  chiefly 
because  he  is  different  from  the  people  one 
meets." 

Cecil  made  no  answer ;  but,  at  last,  as  her 
uncle  seemed  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  she  said, 
"  How  did  you  hear  of  their  being  at  Ever- 
sham?" 

"  One  hears  every  thing  in  the  country,  child. 
It  was  John  Eraser  told  me — a  propos  to  a  horse 
Lady  Morland  wanted  to  get  rid  of" 
"  I  hope  not  Emperor,  uncle." 
"  Not  Emperor ;  but  I  confess  I  don't  recol- 
lect the  name  of  the  animal.  I  had  some  idea, 
Cis,  that  you  had  made  a  conquest  of  Charles 
Dawbeney." 
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^^  He  said  as  mucli  to  me  in  town,  uncle ; 
and  I  told  him  I  hoped  not  :  I  was  very 
sorry ;  but  I  did  not  seem  to  make  him  un- 
derstand." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Mr  Morland,  with  his 
ironical  laugh  ;  "it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  was  not  irre- 
sistible :  however,  Cis,  when  he  comes,  try 
again." 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  said  Cecil,  and  the  subject 
dropped. 

The  excitement  diffused  over  Thornley  when 
uncle  Ned  dropped  out  the  next  day  at  lun- 
cheon that  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  was  coming 
to  dine,  would  have  diverted  Cecil,  if  she  had 
not  dreaded  to  meet  him.  Lady  Morland  was 
quite  agitated,  and  asked  her  dear  Edward  if 
he  did  not  think  Louisa's  complexion  very 
much  improved.  Laura  pulled  Cecil  aside  to 
ask  her  what  she  should  wear,  and  entreated 
her,  with  many  coaxing  gestures,  to  make  her 
up  a  garniture  of  white  roses.  Cecil  had 
learned  to  mount  natural  flowers  in  France, 
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and  excelled  in  all  such  little  works  of  taste. 
She  sat  gravely  arranging  Laura's  clusters,  and 
weaving  a  slight  wreath  for  Louisa,  of  the 
brilliant  scarlet  heath.  She  was  about  to  per- 
form the  same  good  office  for  Hen ;  but  Lady 
Morland,  who  was  fidgetting  in  and  out  of  their 
rooms  for  an  hour  together  on  that  eventful 
day,  caught  her  in  the  act,  and  forbade  her  to 
proceed. 

"  Hen  will  not  wear  flowers,"  she  announced ; 
"it  is  very  unsuitable  to  her  prospects.  I 
wonder  what  Mr  Harris  would  say  to  see  her 
decked  out  in  that  gaudy  manner :  he  will 
tell  you  what  St  Paul  thought  about  it.  And 
let  me  remind  you,  Hen,  that  more  girls  re- 
main single  by  aspiring  too  high,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Your  position  in  life  is  pro- 
bably that  of  a  country  clergyman's  wife, — and 
a  blessed  position  it  is  ! " 

Hen  cried,  of  course,  as  she  saw  the  half- 
finished  wreath  torn  from  Cecil's  fingers ;  but 
Lady  Morland  coolly  told  her  she  might  cry, 
and  pulled  the  waxen  flowers  to  pieces. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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"It's  all  very  well  for  others,"  said  Lou, 
taking  her  fragile  chaplet,  and  fixing  it  on  at 
the  glass  ;  "of  course  other  people  are  anxious 
to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  marquis,  and 
I  dare  say  it 's  very  natural ;  but  my  destiny 
is  fixed, — I  look  on  myself  as  a  married 
woman  ! " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Morland. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Honest  lover  wliosoever, 

If  in  all  thy  love  there  ever 

Was  one  wav'ring  thought :  if  thy  flame 

Were  not  still  even — still  the  same, 

Know  this  : 

Thou  lovest  amiss, 

And  to  love  true, 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew  ! 

Sir  J.  Suckling, 

Cecil  had  been  so  occupied  in  working  for  tlie 
others,  that  she  had  but  little  time  left  for  her- 
self Her  magnificent  hair  needed  no  orna- 
ment, and  her  white  muslin  dress  was  relieved 
only  by  one  heavy  jet  bracelet  and  brooch. 
She  looked  paler  than  usual,  and  less  brilliant ; 
and  she  felt  so  :  for  women  generally  feel  when 
they  are  in  good  looks,  and  their  spirits  and 
complexions  usually  rise  and  sink  together. 
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She  was  late  :  they  were  all  assembled.  She 
gave  a  rapid  glance  round  the  room,  and  took 
in  the  whole  party  at  once. 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  was  standing  at  a 
window,  listening  to  Lady  Morland,  who  was 
pointing  out  something  in  the  view  to  his 
notice ;  her  uncle  Ned,  almost  out  of  sight 
in  the  easiest  arm-chair,  with  one  of  the  dogs 
nestled  under  his  arm;  Mr  Harris  and  Hen, 
seated  on  an  ottoman,  were  conversing  very  pro- 
perly ;  Charles  Dawbeney  was  lounging  beside 
Laura  on  one  sofa ;  Louisa  seated  in  great 
pomp  on  the  other :  she  really  looked  pretty 
well  for  her^  the  crimson  wreath  decking  her 
dark  hair  very  becomingly.  Cecil  took  a  seat 
beside  her  uncle,  and  pulled  the  spaniel  from 
its  hiding-place. 

"  That 's  my  dog,"  she  said :  "I  thought  you 
patronized  Lou's  terrier." 

"You  know  the  proverb,  Cis — 'Love  me,' 
&c." 

"Yes;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  it.     If  you 
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were  fond  of  a  dog,  I  should  be  jealous  of 
it." 

"Simpleton!"  said  Mr  Morland,  smiling. 

"  I  thought  I  was  late,"  said  Cecil,  deposing 
the  spaniel  in  her  lap,  where  it  lay  like  a  little 
heap  of  black  floss  silk  encircled  by  her  marble 
arms. 

"You  need  not  have  been,  child,  for  any 
thing  I  see  in  your  dress,"  said  Mr  Morland, 
glancing  at  her  simple  toilet. 

"  You  will  see  the  result  of  my  labours  in 
Lou's  coifi'ure,  which  I  observe  you  admiring 
from  time  to  time,  uncle;  to  say  nothing  of 
that  spray  in  Laura's  hair." 

Mr  Morland  raised  himself  a  little,  and  sur- 
veyed the  two  heads  thus  commended  to  his 
notice. 

"  Oh ! "  he  exclaimed,  falling  back,  "I  thought 
they  seemed  rather  more  got  up  than  usual : 
how  is  it,  child,  you  have  not  honoured  Hurst 
with  an  extra  top-knot,  like  the  others  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  time,  for  one  thing,"  said  Cecil, 
drily  ;  "  and  I  had  no  wish,  for  another  !" 
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Charles  Dawbeney  now  thought  proper  to 
drag  himself  from  the  sofa,  and  cross  over  to 
speak  to  Cecil ;  but  her  freezing  reception  soon 
drove  him  back  again. 

Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  who  had  been  so  en- 
grossed by  Lady  Morland  that  he  could  not 
have  decently  got  away  before,  now  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  pause,  and  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  her.  But  Cecil's  pride  was  stung;  she 
thought  he  had  purposely  avoided  speaking  to 
her  as  long  as  he  could  :  her  fingers  just  touch- 
ed his ;  and  then,  leaning  back  in  her  low 
chair  with  half-closed  eyes,  she  played  with  the 
long  fringes  of  her  spaniel's  ears. 

He  stood  near  her,  looking  perplexed,  for  a 
minute ;  and  then  dinner  was  announced,  and 
he  went  up  to  Lady  Morland. 

All  dinner-time  she  heard  Lou's  parrot  voice 
pouring  out  a  string  of  nothings  for  his  edifica- 
tion, which  he  answered  as  they  came;  and  Lou 
required  nothing  more  to  keep  her  going. 

"  You  have  done  very  well,  Lou,"  said  her 
mother,  when  the  ladies  were  grouped  in  the 
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drawing-room  ;  "  you  allowed  no  awkward 
pauses  in  the  conversation.  I  think  you  might 
laugh  a  little  more,  though  your  teeth  are  not 
first-rate ;  but  there  are  few  things  men  value 
so  much  as  a  cheerful  temper.  Cecil,  my  dear, 
you  rather  neglected  Charles  Dawbeney  :  there 
is  nothing  worse  than  overlooking  a  man  :  it 
is  a  thing  they  rarely  forgive.  He  wishes  to  be 
admired,  and  you  might  have  said  something 
about  his  picture  in  the  exhibition  ;  but  I  'm 
afraid  it's  too  late  now — ^he  looked  so  very 
black.  But  for  you.  Hen !"  here  poor  Hen 
crawled  a  little  forward,  and  took  hold  of  Cecil 
as  if  for  protection. 

"Who  told  you,"  said  Lady  Morland,  severely, 
"  to  put  on  a  ragged  dress  ?  Look  at  the  tuck  of 
your  frock,  torn  out  in  that  shameful  manner ! 
Do  you  think  Mr  Harris  will  notice  a  slovenly 
girl  like  you  ?  Do  you  expect  that  he  can  keep 
a  lady's  maid  for  his  wife  ?  No  ;  a  cook  and 
housemaid,  and  a  boy  by  way  of  page,  are  all 
you  can  aspire  to  ! " 

"Then  I  won't  have  him  at  all !"  said  Hen, 
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crying.  "  I  don't  care  for  him  ;  and  if  he  can't 
keep  what  I  am  used  to,  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  put  myself  out  of  my  way.  .1  tore  it 
coming  down  stairs,  after  Denny  had  drest  me  : 
and  I  '11  ask  uncle  Ned  if  I  'm  to  be  so  much 
worse  oiF  than  Lou." 

"  If  Mr  Harris  were  not  here,  I  'd  send  you 
to  bed,"  said  Lady  Morland,  in  great  wrath. 
"  But  your  uncle  shall  explain  to  you  to-mor- 
row what  will  be  your  fate,  if  you  don't  marry 
Mr  Harris  ;  therefore  exert  yourself  to  be  plea- 
sant to  him  when  he  comes  in  to  tea." 

"  And  how  did  I  behave,  aunt  ?  "  asked  Laura, 
laying  her  head  on  Lady  Morland's  shoulder. 

"  Very  well,"  my  dear,"  said  her  ladyship, 
kissing  her. 

"  You  have  all  got  scolded  except  me  :  I  'm 
so  glad,"  said  Laura,  dancing  before  Hen,  as 
I^ady  Morland  retreated  to  her  favourite  chair. 

Hen  looked  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  assault 
her  gentle  cousin ;  but  the  gentlemen  came  in, 
and  changed  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 

Cecil  took  her  work  and  sat  down  in  the  recess 
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at  the  end  of  the  room  ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
her  embroidery,  resolved  not  to  look,  not  to 
care,  where  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  bestowed 
himself.  She  could  not  stop  her  ears  however ; 
and  Laura's  gay  laugh,  and  his  clear  precise 
tones,  like  a  person  long  unused  to  speaking 
his  own  language,  gave  her  all  the  information 
she  might  desire. 

"  There  *s  a  print  in  this  portfolio  so  like 
Edgar,"  lisped  Laura ;  "  hold  my  cup,  and  I  will 
show  it  you." 

"  It  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  open,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux  ;  "let  me  do  it." 

"  No !  I  'm  so  strong — so  strong  !  though  I 
cannot  pull  up  a  fern  as  tall  as  myself    There!" 

"  Well — I  cannot  say  I  see  much  likeness  to 
Rothmond  in  that  head  :  it  is  too  dark." 

"  Too  dark !  I  must  tell  you  the  fault  is  in 
your  eyes  ! "  she  said,  gazing  at  him. 

"  Where  shall  we  find  anything  to  resemble 
the  little  madonna?"  he  asked,  turning  over  the 
prints. 
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"  Lena !  oh,  plenty  :  those  winking  white- 
haired  saints  by  Albert  Durer  are  exactly  like 
Lena.     There  is  one  ! " 

"  Scandalous  !" 

"  You  don't  think  so  :  that  fuss  you  make 
about  Lena  is  all  put  on.  It  is  an  enthousiasme 
de  commande  f' 

"  Why  should  you  say  I  feign  ?  I  adore  your 
cousin  :  I  don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"  Then  you  had  better  beg  this  blinking  thing 
of  aunt  Morland,  to  hang  up  in  your  room," 
said  Laura,  holding  up  the  print. 

"  But  I  deny  the  likeness.  Miss  Fleming, 
will  you  not  help  me  to  defend  your  cousin 
from  such  a  charge?"  he  said,  turning  to  Cecil. 

She  came  up  to  the  portfolio,  work  in  hand. 

"  I  am  very  ready  to  fight  her  battles,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  have  nothing  to  overcome  here  : 
nobody  thinks  that  like  her :   not  even  Laura." 

"Of course  not,"  said  Laura,  archly:  "he  be- 
lieves all  I  say ! " 

"  That 's  a  habit,  my  little  love,  that  he  will 
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soon  get  out  of,  if  he  sees  mucli  of  you,  like  the 
rest  of  your  acquaintance,"  said  Mr  Morland, 
who  had  approached  the  group. 

Cecil  coloured,  and  glanced  with  a  look  of 
pain  at  her  sister ;  but  Laura  laughed,  as  if  it 
was  the  best  joke  in  the  world :  she  was  long 
past  that  stage  of  lying  where  it  hurts  the  con- 
science to  be  found  out. 

"Then  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  in 
a  lower  voice,  to  Cecil,  "  that  your  sister  was  in- 
dulging her  fancy  a  little,  when  she  told  me 
that  it  was  your  health  which  obliged  you  to 
leave  town." 

"  My  uncle  very  kindly  took  fright  at  my 
looks,"  replied  Cecil,  trying  to  speak  easily ; 
"but  I  am  really  quite  well." 

"  Do  you  still  ride  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  constantly,"  she  replied,  vexed  as  her 
ear  caught  her  own  constrained  accent. 

"  Have  you  a  horse  to  suit  you  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Quite :  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,"  she  said  ; 
and  this  time,  instead  of  being  too  high,  her 
voice  fell  too  low. 
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Lord  Hurstinon9eaiix  seemed  to  think  it  a 
hopeless  case  :  he  drew  back,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  Lady  Morland ;  while  Cecil 
sat  thinking  over  every  word  he  had  uttered, 
reproaching  herself  for  her  coldness,  and  trying 
in  vain  to  decipher  his  feelings. 

"  Cis,  there's  Basil!"  cried  Laura,  touching 
her  shoulder,  and  pointing  to  the  open  French 
window,  where  a  shadowy  figure  was  now  visible, 
standing  motionless,  and  looking  into  the  room. 
Cecil  turned  white,  half  rose,  and  then  sank 
back  in  her  chair. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Morland ! "  exclaimed  Lady 
Morland,  advancing  to  meet  her  son  as  he  step- 
ped into  the  room,  "  what  an  agreeable  surprise ! 
How  did  you  come  ? — a  few  friends,  you  see. 
Mr  Dawbeney  you  know,  and  Mr  Harris  ;  let 
me  present  you  to  Lord  Hurstmonceaux." 

The  introduction  took  place,  and  a  few  words, 
of  course,  were  exchanged  between  them ;  and 
then  Lord  Morland  walked  straight  up  to  Cecil, 
and  took  her  hand. 

"At  last  we  meet !"  he  exclaimed. 
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"I  took  you  for  a  ghost!"  she  returned,  try- 
ing to  smile. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  by  her  side. 

"You  did  not  answer  my  letter,"  he  said; 
"that  was  wrono; — it  drove  me  nearly  mad." 

"We  will  talk  of  it  another  time,"  replied 
Cecil,  glancing  uneasily  towards  the  guests. 

"  I  cannot  stay  till  we  are  alone,"  he  persisted. 
"  I  must  speak  at  once.  Why  did  you  not  an- 
swer me  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  reply  to  you,"  answered  Cecil,  "  be 
cause  I  had  nothing  to  say  that  you  would  like 
to  hear — ^nothing  ever  to  say  to  you  again." 

"Is  it  so?"  he  asked.  "Because  I  was  infa- 
tuated for  a  moment,  have  you  closed  your  heart 
against  me  for  ever  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  1 
was  beguiled  by  a  serpent  ?  and  do  you  visit  it 
upon  me  evermore  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  replied  Cecil,  with  spirit,  "  that  you 
released  me,  and  commanded  me  to  release  you. 
I  cannot  carry  my  heart  to  and  fro  at  your  bid- 
ding. Why,  you  could  not  ask  it  even  of  a 
woman  you  despised ;  still  less,  I  hope,  of  me  ! " 
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Her  colour  rose — her  eyes  sparkled  like  dewy 
sapphires. 

"How  beautiful  you  are!"  he  murmured,  as 
if  thinking  aloud. 

"  So  are  others — so  is  Laura,"  she  returned. 
"  It  would  be  honest  in  you  to  say  these  things 
to  her  ;  but  to  me  ! — how  can  you  stoop  to  in- 
sult me  under  your  own  roof?" 

"Laura!"  he  echoed,  glancing  at  her  with 
such  a  look  of  malignant  hatred  that  Cecil  shud- 
dered, "  answer  me  :  more  than  one  life  hangs 
on  your  reply.  A  single  word  from  you  may 
turn  me  into  a  fiend.  Let  us  be  as  w^e  were  be- 
fore I  spoke,  while  my  father  lived  :  don't  rush 
from  this  house  because  I  have  returned.  Let 
me  stand  as  I  once  did,  and  begin  again,  and 
seek  to  win  what  I  so  rashly  threw  away." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Cecil.  "  You  ought  to  feel 
towards  me  as  a  brother :  it  is  the  natural  and 
fit  relation  between  us  :  that  you  ever  sought 
to  become  more  was  an  error  in  both.  But  do 
not  attempt  to  frighten  me  by  that  idle  German 
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style  of  talking :  I  despise  it.  You  cannot  mur- 
der people  whom  you  dislike ;  and  it  is  very 
cowardly  to  throw  out  such  hints.  Laura  played 
with  you,  as  she  does  with  every  one :  and  you 
took  it  in  earnest.  You  must  forget  that,  and 
be  friends  with  all  again ;  and  while  you  seek 
forgiveness,  be  ready  to  forgive." 

He  seemed  to  struggle  with  some  violent  emo- 
tion for  a  while,  and  then  started  up,  exclaim- 
ing— 

"It  is  better  so  ! "  wrung  her  hand  once  more, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  these  gentle- 
men to  come  over  to-morrow,  and  spend  a  long 
day,"  said  Lady  Morland.  "  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  particular  amusement  to  offer  at  this  time 
of  year ;  unless  they  are  fond  of  boating  :  there 
is  no  canal  at  Eversham." 

Lord  Morland  exerted  himself  to  be  civil,  and 
seconded  his  mother's  invitation.  They  both 
accepted — Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  readily,  Mr 
Dawbeney  with  some  hesitation.     He  was  very 
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sulky  that  lie  had  made  no  farther  advance 
with  Cecil ;  and  he  hardly  knew  whether  to 
throw  it  up  altogether,  or  to  give  her  another 
chance  :  for  he  thought   naturally  that  if  he 
withdrew,  the  loss  would  be  entirely  on  her 
side.      While  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,   who  had 
come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  judging  whether 
Cecil  was  free,  was  only  too  glad  to  seize  an- 
other occasion  of  being   in    her   company,  to 
enable  him  to  form  any  conclusion  on  the  mat- 
ter.    He  felt  the  additional  reserve  with  which 
she  treated  him ;  but  he  could  not  glance  at 
her  troubled  face,   and  suppose  that  she  was 
much  rejoiced  by  her  cousin's  sudden  appear- 
ance. 

Cecil  meanwhile,  completely  wearied  by  the 
various  emotions  of  the  day,  laid  aside  her  work 
when  she  could  do  so  unobserved,  and  stole 
away,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  eagerly  dis- 
cussing their  plans  for  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thek. — 0  my  foreboding  bosom !     Even  now, 

E'en  now  'tis  here,  that  icy  hand  of  horror! 

I  knew  it  well — no  sooner  had  I  enter'd, 

A  heavy  ominous  i  -esentiment 

Eeveal'd  to  me  that  spirits  of  death  were  hovering 

Over  my  happy  fortune. 

Wallexstein. 

"  Why,  Cis,  not  drest  yet  ?"  said  Laura,  tripping 
into  lier  sister's  room  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
finding  lier  busily  selecting  pencils  from  ber 
drawing-box. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going,"  returned  Cecil,  keep- 
ing lier  face  away  from  Laura's  inquiring 
glance. 

"Ob!    Lou,  do  you  bear  that?"  exclaimed 
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Laura,  turning  to  her  cousin,  who  was  arrang- 
ing her  bonnet  before  the  glass. 

"I'm  surprised,  certainly,"  said  Louisa,  giving 
a  final  touch  to  her  hair,  and  then  inspecting 
herself  over  her  shoulder :  "it  will  be  so  very 
amusing.  Mamma  has  sent  to  ask  the  Hoopers 
and  Traceys  to  join  us  ;  we  shall  fish  and  row 
on  the  canal,  and  stroll  about  under  the  trees, 
and  lunch  in  the  root-house :  quite  a  pastoral 
after  Watteau." 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  heat,"  returned  Cecil.  ' 

Louisa  had  not  the  least  wish  to  persuade  her 
that  she  could ;  but  made  some  allusion  to  the 
absence  of  "  Marmaduke,"  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  say,  Cis,"  began  Laura,  in  a  little  whin- 
ing voice,  "  I  wish  you  would  lend  me  your 
tiny  gray  parasol — the  one  uncle  Ned  gave  you : 
I  broke  mine  yesterday." 

"  To  be  sure  ;  take  it,"  assented  Cecil. 

"  And,  darling  Cis,  one  other  thing — only 
this  once — I  '11  take  great  care  of  it — I  '11  not 
lose  it  this  time,  as  I  did  your  agate  pins ;  and 
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that  is  your  pink  coral  bracelet :  it  suits  this 
gray  barege  so  well." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Cecil,  opening  her  trinket- 
box  )  "  take  what  you  please.  Here  is  the 
Sevigne  to  match." 

"I  do  love  you,  Cis  !"  said  Laura,  hanging 
round  her  sister's  neck,  after  she  had  put  on  the 
ornaments.     "  I  don't  mean  any  harm !" 

"And  I  love  you,"  said  Cecil,  kissing  her; 
"  for  you  are  a  pretty  creature  !  Here,  I  '11  put 
these  studs  into  your  chemisette  :  they  match 
the  setting  of  the  bracelet." 

Cecil  stooped  to  fit  the  studs  into  her  em- 
broidered habit-shirt.  Laura  stroked  and  pat- 
ted her  sister's  rippled  hair. 

"  You  are  always  kind,"  said  Laura ;  "  and  I 
tell  you  what,  Cis,  if  you  like  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux,  I'll  give  him  up  to  you :  I  don't  fancy 
him  so  much  as  I  did  at  first." 

Cecil  looked  up  and  laughed. 

"  Dear  Laura,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you ;   but  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  is 
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not  a  man  to  be  given  or  taken  against  his  will : 
depend  on  tliat:  and  so,  for  your  own  sake, 
I  'm  glad  that  you  have  not  lost  your  heart." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  any  heart,"  said  Laura, 
simply  ;  "  and  I  don't  know  what  I  meant,  now, 
by  fretting  about  him  :  I  was  so  eager  that  he 
should  stay  in  England ;  and  now  he  may  go 
and  sail  in  the  Caspian  Sea  for  anything  I  care : 
he  is  such  a  humbug." 

"  No,  there  I  must  stand  up  for  him,"  said 
Cecil,  smiling  ;  "he  is  straightforward  enough 
in  all  conscience." 

"  About  Lena,  I  mean,"  said  Laura :  "  he  pre- 
tends to  be  so  fond  of  her;  and  I  know  he 
would  not  marry  her  if  Edgar  was  off  to-mor- 
row." 

"  There  might  be  many  reasons  for  that, 
if  he  would  not,"  said  Cecil ;  "  but  I  sus- 
pect that  you  or  I  know  very  little  about  the 
matter." 

"  Well,  good  bye,  Cis,"  cried  Laura,  putting 
up  her  waxen  face  like  a  baby  to  be  kissed. 
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"Good  bye  !  Enjoy  yourself,  and  behave  very 
well,"  returned  Cecil. 

"And  tell  no  fibs:  I  understand!"  said 
Laura,  archly.  "  Well,  perhaps  I  won't,  because 
you  lent  me  your  coral  ornaments." 

"And  don't  tease  Basil,"  whispered  Cecil, 
holding  her  back. 

"No,  only  a  very  little.  But  he  is  so  sav- 
age :  do  you  know,  Richards  told  Denny  that 
he  was  walking  and  stamping  up  and  down  the 
terrace  all  nio;ht  lono;." 

"  Surely  not !"  said  Cecil. 

Laura  hid  her  face  in  her  sister's  dress,  and 
burst  into  peals  of  laughter ;  then  looking  archly 
up  at  her,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh!  wicked  Cis!" 

"AYhy  wicked?  what  have  I  done?"  asked 
Cecil. 

"  Ah  !  what ! "  echoed  Laura.  "  /  don't  crack 
people's  hearts  or  their  brains,  or  whatever  it 
is  :  no,  /  only  play  with  them  a  little  bit ;  and 
yet  I  am  scolded,  and  naughty  Cecil  is  praised." 

"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  Cecil. 
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"  I  did  you  a  kindness,  in  that  case,"  said 
Laura,  looking  grave.  "  A  pitiful  wretch  he 
was  to  change  from  you  to  me !  As  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux  once  said  to  Edgar,  '  There  can 
be  no  comparison  in  point  of  beauty  between 
the  two  sisters : '  meaning  you,  Cis ;  and  from 
that  time  I  tried  to  change  his  opinion.  Oh! 
how  you  colour !" 

"  Hark  !  they  are  calling  for  you,"  cried 
Cecil  hastily ;  "  I  '11  come  down  and  see  you 
off." 

They  were  gathered  together  in  the  hall,  round 
the  table,  selectinf):  fishins^  rods  and  landino^ 
nets ;  Lady  Morland  putting  in  a  word  now  and 
then ;  Mr  Morland,  who  was  just  going  off  to 
town,  talking  and  laughing  until  his  horses  came 
to  the  door. 

The  gentlemen  turned  to  look  at  the  sisters, 
as  they  came  down  the  broad  staircase  to- 
gether :  Cecil,  with  her  calm  elastic  bearing, 
balancing  from  step  to  step  with  all  the  grace 
of  an  Egyptian  water-bearer ;  Laura  hovering 
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beside  her  like  a  butterfly,  exquisitely  dressed, 
laughing  and  chattering,  and  glancing  dreamily 
around,  as  if  she  saw  nobody. 

"Why  did  you  not  appear  at  breakfast?" 
asked  Lord  Morland,  meeting  Cecil  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

"  I  did ;  but  I  had  finished  before  you  came 
down,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  reserve  that 
completely  discomposed  him.  She  then  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  table,  the  trailing  folds  of  her 
soft  India  muslin  dress  giving  to  her  de- 
meanour all  the  classic  dignity  of  an  antique 
statue. 

"  It 's  not  fair  to  call  our  little  meetinir  a 
pic-nic,"  said  Lady  Morland  to  Mrs  Hooper,  a 
little  insipid  girl  about  Cecil's  age  ;  "it  is 
simply  an  excuse  for  passing  a  few  hours 
in  the  open  air  :  but  really,  in  one's  own 
grounds,  it  is  so  very  unambitious  a  style  of 
thing." 

"  I  think  it  is  delightful,"  said  Mrs  Hooper  : 
"  John  is  so  fond  of  fishing,  and  I  like  to  sit 
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and  watch  liim ;  and  those  rambling  pic-nics 
are  so  dreadfully  fatiguing  !  It  is  much  more 
sensible  to  stop  quietly  in  the  park." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  for  yon,  Cis  ?"  asked  her 
uncle,  who  was  just  about  to  start. 

"  Take  a  great  deal  of  love  from  me  to 
Lena,"  she  said,  "  and  bring  me,  please,  three 
skeins  of  silk  to  match  this  pattern." 

Mr  Morland  took  the  fragment  with  mock 
solemnity,  and  put  it  in  his'  pocket-book. 

"  And  you  are  not  going  with  ns,  Miss  Flem- 
ing?" said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  :  ''  I  had  hoped 
— I  had  almost  counted  on  it." 

Laura  gave  her  arm  a  sly  pinch. 

"Too  bad,  indeed.  Miss  Fleming,  to  desert 
us  in  this  way,"  caid  Mr  Dawbeney. 

"  I  envy  you  all  very  much,"  said  Cecil ; 
''  but  the  heat  is  too  much  for  me." 

"  We  two  old  people,"  said  Lady  Morland, 
with  her  little  stage  laugh,  "  mean  to  keep 
house  together,  while  you  young  ones  are 
amusing  yourselves." 
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And  she  put  her  arm  through  Cecil's,  with  a 
kindly  pressure. 

"Laura,"  whispered  Cecil,  "remember, — 
Basil." 

But  Laura,  who  was  in  the  wildest  spirits, 
began  to  jump  round  the  landing  nets,  which 
one  of  the  servants  was  collectins;  toorether, 
and  to  sing  one  of  her  strange  Nixen  songs. 

"  Silence  !  your  fiendish  songs  distract  me," 
said  Lord  Morland  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
passed  close  to  her. 

"  I  shall  sing  all  day,"  retorted  Laura.  "  I 
am  a  Nixe, — you  said  I  was.  As  you  row 
along,  I  shall  follow  in  your  wake,  and  pop  my 
head  out  of  the  water,  and  sing  and  wail — 

Ships  over  me  sail,  boats  over  me  row !  " 

"  Take  care  of  Laura  for  me,"  said  Cecil, 
approaching  Lord  Morland,  and  speaking  in 
that  conciliating  tone  which,  when  she  em- 
ployed it,  few  knew  how  to  resist. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  fear  ?  "  he  asked,  look- 
ing her  fall  in  the  face. 
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"  That  she  will  get  into  mischief;  she  is  in 
such  spirits,"  replied  Cecil. 

"And  you  will  not  come?"  he  said,  taking 
her  hands,  and  looking  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  her  answer. 

"  I  'm  not  equal  to  it,  Basil :  you  may  see 
I  'm  not  strong,"  she  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

He  let  go  her  hands,  and  turned  away  with  a 
groan. 

"  And  so  your  eminence  is  to  take  charge  of 
me,"  said  Laura,  as  they  moved  off.  "  What  a 
pleasure  !  Does  he  not  stalk  along  like  an  old 
cardinal?"  she  said,  leaning  back  to  smile  at 
Cecil. 

"  Laura,  dear,  remember,"  repeated  Cecil. 

Laura  playfully  kissed  her  hand  to  her  aunt 
and  sister,  and  then  bounded  away  in  advance 
of  the  part}^. 

Cecil  went  up  stairs  into  the  little  sitting- 
room  appropriated  to  her  studies,  and  gazed 
out  of  the  window  at  the  group,  as  they 
loitered  across  the  pleasure  grounds  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  canal.  Laura  was  flitting  from 
one  to  another :  now  she  made  a  mocking 
gesture  to  Lord  Morland ;  now  she  seemed  to 
be  talking  demurely  to  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux ; 
a  little  farther  on  she  was  bantering  Hen ; 
and  then  she  was  tormenting  John  Fraser, 
who  was  carrying  fishing  implements  in  the 
rear  of  the  party :  at  last  she  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  landing  net  from  the  old  man, 
which  she  carried  in  front,  waving  it  like  a 
flag. 

Cecil  smiled  at  her  sister's  antics ;  then  giv- 
ing a  last  look  at  the  whole  party,  as  they 
disappeared  among  the  shrubs  in  the  wilder- 
ness, she  closed  the  lower  shutters,  and  sat  down 
before  her  easel.  But  while  her  eye  sought  to 
fix  itself  on  the  delicate  lineaments  of  the 
young  Antinous,  her  mind  was  occupied  in 
turning  over  every  word  she  had  uttered,  every 
tone  she  had  employed,  the  preceding  evening ; 
hoping  earnestly  that  nothing  in  her  manner 
had  betrayed  to  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  the  least 
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sign  of  partiality.  She  might  have  made  her- 
self perfectly  easy  in  that  respect ;  for  he  had 
become  convinced  that  her  feelinos  towards 
him  were  those  of  the  coldest  indifference,  be- 
fore he  had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house. 

She  took  herself  to  task  for  the  oppression 
which  weighed  on  her  spirits.  "Every  one," 
she  reasoned,  "  with  any  share  of  sensibility, 
must  experience  some  great  vexation  in  life. 
Many  are  too  wise  to  suffer  a  foolish  fancy  to 
obscure  their  happiness ;  but  there  are  a  thou- 
sand other  avenues  to  pain.  What  we  desire 
we  fail  to  obtain,  as  La  Bruyere  says ;  or  we 
obtain  it  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  value  to  us." 

She  leaned  back,  and  suffered  her  pencil  to 
drop  idly  by  her  side. 

So  little  had  intervened  between  her  and 
her  happiness— but  a  straw  in  her  path — if 
Laura  had  not  told  him  that  she  was  engao-ed : 
and  yet,  after  all,  her  ow^n  vanity  might  have 
misled  her.  He  might  have  had  no  motive  in 
seeking  her  presence  :    he  might  have  sought 
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the  society  of  her  uncle  in  their  rides,  not  hers. 
He  had  told  her  once  that  he  valued  her  uncle 
beyond  expression,  for  the  steady  friendship  he 
had  shown  to  his  father  ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion did  he  detest  the  John  Dawbeneys, 
who  had  always  endeavoured  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  duke  and  his  son.  But 
why  say  so  to  her  ?  if — 

For  the  hundredth  time  she  attempted  to  re- 
call every  thingthathad  passed  during  their  rides. 

One  day  that  uncle  Ned  had  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  asked  them  what  they  were  laughing 
at — what  was  it? — Oh,  that  was  only  some  joke 
about  Lady  John  and  her  Eastern  ambassador, 
whom  she  took  about  every  where,  and  petted  and 
patronized.  And  then,  what  were  they  talking 
about  that  day  as  they  were  riding  on  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  ?  Uncle  Ned  had  asked  them  how 
much  farther  they  meant  to  go  ;  and  what  was 
it  he  said  ? — Oh  !  she  recollected  :  they  had 
been  speaking  of  pictures,  and  he  had  shown 
her  a  miniature  of  his  mother,  which  he  always 
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wore — ^he  had  ridden  his  horse  close  alongside 
of  hers  for  the  purpose — and  Mr  Morland  had 
called  out :  "  Well,  what  o'clock  is  it  ?"— think- 
ing it  was  his  watch  he  was  showing  her — and 
they  had  both  laughed,  and  kept  up  the  idea : 
that  was  the  very  last  time  he  had  joined  them 
in  their  rides. 

She  made  another  attempt  to  begin  her  draw- 
ing, but  it  would  not  do :  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  old  subject. 

"Poor  little  Laura,"  she  mused,  "  I  am  glad  she 
has  not  suffered  :  she  is  only  giddy :  she  does 
not  mean  half  she  says  or  does.  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  if  she  had  taken  it  to  heart." 

At  that  moment  she  felt  a  soft  breath  on  her 
cheek,  and  her  dress  stirred  as  if  some  one  glided 
close  to  her ;  a  murmur,  as  if  her  own  name  was 
whispered  in  her  ear  by  her  sister's  familiar 
voice.  She  looked  up,  startled;  but  she  was 
alone.  Her  heart  beat  violently  ;  the  hair  stir- 
red on  her  head.  She  rose,  and  threw  open  the 
shutters  to  let  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the 
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summer  breeze  ;  she  was  nervous,  she  supposed, 
with  sitting  so  long  alone  in  the  twilight  of  a 
painter's  room. 

"Why,  they  were  all  coming  back  again, 
straggling  towards  the  house  ;  and  so  fast  too  : 
running  in  all  this  heat.  What  could  have  hap- 
pened ? — Oh  !  nothing  ;  they  were  laughing. 
Surely  that  was  a  laugh  near  the  house — there 
was  some  jest  among  them — she  would  go  down 
and  see  what  it  was." 

As  she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  shriek 
that  made  every  pulse  stand  still  within  her, 
reached  her  ear  ;  servants  were  running  to  and 
fro,  sounds,  that  now  took  their  proper  form  of 
woe,  rose  from  all  sides.  She  rushed  headlong: 
down  the  stairs,  in  that  mood  to  which  terror 
excites  high  souls,  when  the  nerves  seem  steeled 
for  the  moment  to  any  exertion. 

Lady  Morland  was  below,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  weeping  with  a  vehemence  that 
defied  all  control.  Her  maid  was  supporting 
her. 
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"What  is  it  ? — Denny — Aunt  Morland — good 
Heaven,  speak !  "  cried  Cecil. 

Several  voices  replied  together : 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Fleming ! — my  lord  ! — the  boat ! 
— Miss  Laura" — 

She  rushed  out  on  the  portico,  and  met  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux  coming  up  the  steps  with  Laura 
in  his  arms,  the  water  streaming  from  her 
clothes. 

"  There  has  been  an  accident,"  he  said,  di- 
rectly, in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  commiseration  ; 
"  don't  be  alarmed — do  not  despair !  " 

She  took  Laura  out  of  his  arms ;  her  eyes 
v/ere  wide  open.  Cecil  turned  very  cold,  but 
she  felt  this  was  a  time  to  act. 

"  Where  is  there  a  fire  ?  "  she  asked  of  one  of 
the  half-dozen  frightened  maids  who  were  wan- 
dering about  the  hall. 

"  They  are  bringing  in  Lord  Morland,"  he 
said :  "  the  boat  upset  with  them  together. 
What  can  I  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  want  uncle  Ned,"  she  answered. 
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"  I  will  find  him,"  lie  replied  ;  ''  Dawbeney  is 
gone  for  the  surgeon." 

For  hours  she  continued  her  exertions  to  re- 
store Laura  t&  life  :  she  would  not  believe  it  was 
hopeless,  long  after  the  doctor  had  warned  her 
that  all  was  over. 

"  How  is  it  with  Morland  ?  "  she  asked  once, 
while  she  was  chafing  her  sister's  little  hands. 

He  shook  his  head. 

At  last  the  women  left  off  their  attempts  to 
recover  her,  and  laid  her  out  for  the  grave  in- 
stead. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  asked  uncle  Ned  of 
John  Fraser,  that  evening.  ^ 

John  had  been  the  nearest  person  to  them  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Lord  Hurstmonceaux 
was  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  canal,  in  the  boat 
with  the  Misses  Morland  and  the  Hoopers. 
Lord  Morland  had  taken  the  wager-boat ;  and 
Laura,  usually  too  timid  to  go  on  the  water  at 
all,  had  insisted  on  going  with  him,  on  the  plea 
that  she  was  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  that  it 
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was  his  business  to  amuse  lier.  As  far  as  Jolin 
Fraser  had  been  able  to  make  out  from  the 
shore,  she  had  gone  on  mocking  at  him,  and 
singing  some  outlandish  songs,  ^  till  he  had 
started  up  and  seized  hold  of  her ;  the  slight 
boat  had  turned  under  his  feet,  and  they  were 
plunged  together  into  the  water.  Lord  Hurst- 
mon9eaux,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  plash,  had 
gone  in  after  them,  and  brought  them  ashore  : 
his  hand  clenched  in  her  dress,  just  as  they  had 
gone  down.  Perhaps  it  was  five  or  six  minutes 
before  he  reached  them.  John  Fraser  could 
not  believe  that  they  could  be  gone  in  so  short  a 
time ;  but  the  marquis  said  directly  that  he  had 
been  too  late. 

It  was  generally  believed  in  the  county  that 
Laura  had  fallen  overboard,  and  that  Lord 
Morland,  in  trying  to  save  her  life,  had  lost  his 
own.  / 

But  far  different  was  the  judgment  that 
Cecil  passed  on  the  terrible  events  of  that  day. 
His  obscure  threats,  which  she  had  passed  over 
with  contempt  at  the  time,  came  back  to  her 
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mind  witli  fearful  force.  Her  reason  gave  way 
under  the  conflict  of  her  emotions,  and  a  brain- 
fever  deprived  her  for  days  of  all  consciousness. 
Uncle  Ned,  now  (much  against  his  will) 
Lord  Morland,  brought  Lena  to  Thornley 
as  soon  as  Cecil  showed  signs  of  amendment ; 
and  the  first  thing  that  met  her  gaze,  when  she 
awoke  from  the  crisis  of  her  attack,  was  the  se- 
rene brow  of  her  cousin  bending  over  her  pil- 
low, and  breathing  in  its  eloquent  repose  an 
atmosphere  of  consolation  and  peace  upon  her 
troubled  spirit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CouN. — Not  to  herself  the  woman  must  belong 
Annex'd  and  bound  to  alien  destinies. 

Thek. —  I  am  appointed 

To  offer  up  myself  in  passiveness  to  him. 

CouN. — That  is  thy  fate.     Mould  thou  thy  wishes  to  it. 

Wallenstein. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Lady  Morland 
did  not  feel  this  last  blow.  She  was  much 
fonder  of  her  son  than  of  her  daughters ;  and 
she  suffered,  in  her  own  v/ay,  a  good  deal.  She 
looked  very  ill,  and  quoted  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms  without  ceasing.  It  is  true,  she 
kept  insisting  that  the  waters  had  gone  over 
her  instead  of  Basil ;  but  she  meant  to  say  she 
was  very  sorry  :  and  so  she  was.  She  had 
little   Mr   Harris   up   every  day  to   read   the 
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lessons  to  her  and  the  girls,  and  became  very 
uneasy,  as  Cecil  began  to  recover,  that  her  niece 
expressed  no  desire  to  receive  consolation  from 
the  same  source. 

"  Cis  wants  quiet,  Lady  Morland,"  said  uncle 
Ned,  to  whom  she  confided  her  regrets  :  "  Lena 
reads  to  her  when  she  can  bear  it." 

"  But  you  must  be  aware,  dear  Edward,  that 
is  not  the  same  thing,"  argued  her  ladyship  : 
"  Lena  Fleming  is  not  in  orders." 

"  Why  don't  you  have  him  up,  then,  in  his 
canonicals  ? "  said  Lord  Morland  :  ^'  he  is  a 
good  kind  of  boy  ;  but  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  him  without  his  black  gown. 
That 's  the  hitch,  no  doubt,  with  Cecil :  he 
must  be  in  gr ancle  tenue  to  gain  admission  into 
her  boudoir." 

"  Oh,  Edward !  after  the  solemn  warning  we 
have  received,  I  do  wish  you  could  be  serious," 
exclaimed  Lady  Morland. 

"  Distress,  if  you  please,"  said  uncle  Ned ; 
"  but  as  to  warning,  I  don't  see  it :  you  and  I 
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are  not  very  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  a  wager- 
boat." 

Lady  Morland  did  not  think  proper  to  con- 
test tlie  point ;  and  after  remaining  pensive  a 
few  moments,  she  observed,  with  a  sigh,  how 
mysteriously  "  out  of  evil  came  good."  "  Only 
this  morning,"  she  continued,  "  Mr  Harris  con- 
fided to  m.e  that  his  most  earnest  desire  was  to 
be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  my  family. 
Hen's  prospects  are  therefore  secure :  mode- 
rate, it  is  true  ;  but  Solomon  wisely  petitioned 
for  such  a  lot ;  and  therefore  I  aspire  to  no- 
thing better  for  my  child." 

"  Did  Harris  specify  Hen  ?"  asked  Lord  Mor- 
land, "because  last  time  you  got  into  trouble 
by  taking  the  matter  for  granted." 

"  He  did,  my  dear  Edward  ;  and  as  his  elder 
brother  is  a  single  man,  and  so  very  good-for- 
nothing  that  he  cannot  possibly  live  long,  it  is 
most  likely  that  in  a  few  years  Mr  Harris  may 
succeed  to  a  very  fine  estate :  but  little  inferior 
to  what  Captain  Crabshaw  will  enjoy." 
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"  In  tliat  case,  Lady  Morland,"  retorted  uncle 
Ned,  "  I  think  Solomon  would  recommend  you 
to  decline  his  advances." 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  said  Lady  Morland, 
whose  forte  was  not  certainly  in  the  closeness 
of  her  reasoning,  "  it  is  a  mother's  sacred  duty 
to  look  a  little  forward :  love  is  very  well  for 
young  people  ;  but  food  and  firing  must  be 
had.  And  now,  if  you  would  kindly  undertake 
to  inform  Hen  of  her  good  fortune  :  for  my 
spirits  are  weak,  as  you  may  suppose^  and  I 
feel  myself  sadly  unequal  to  any  kind  of  al- 
tercation." 

Lord  Morland  seldom  troubled  himself  to 
remark  on  the  singular  inconsistencies  of  his 
sister-in-law;  still  less  to  reconcile  them.  He 
walked  to  the  window,  and  seeing  Hen's  little 
black  skirt  gliding  down  the  terrace,  he  called 
her  in  at  once. 

"  Great  news,  Hen,"  he  said,  placing  her  in 
a  chair.  "  So  you  have  made  a  conquest,  and 
are  to  be  married  at  Christmas  ! " 
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"Who  am  I  to  marry,  uncle?"  asked  Hen, 
looking  very  dismal. 

''  I  'm  sorry  your  heart  does  not  inform  you," 
said  her  uncle  ;  "  but  Mr  Harris  is  the  fortunate 
man." 

Hen  burst  out  crying,  "  It 's  a  shame  !"  she 
cried,  "so  poor  as  he  is:  I  don't  like  him  at 
all !  Such  a  little,  short  man,  too  !  If  it  was 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  I  should  not  so  much 
care.     I  hate  poor  people  ! " 

"  He  may  be  very  rich  by  and  by,"  said  her 
uncle,  "  and  he  is  a  very  good  kind  of  man  : 
the  poor  are  very  fond  of  him." 

"  The  poor  may  be,  but  I  'm  not,"  sobbed 
Hen.  "It's  hard  if  I'm  to  be  put  about  in 
this  way.  And  suppose  his  brother  marries, 
and  leaves  off  drinking,  where  shall  I  be  then  ? 
— as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  Mamma  said  that  his  wife  must  look 
into  everything,  and  give  out  the  stores.  I 
won't ! — my  father  was  a  lord,  just  the  same  as 
Louisa's ;  and  if  she  is  to  be  so  grand,  with  her 
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diamonds  and  carriages,  so  will  I.  And  so  I 
wish,  uncle  Ned,  you  would  speak  to  mamma 
to  speak  to  Mr  Harris,  and  let  there  be  an  end 
of  it  altogether." 

"  You  are  a  very  ungrateful  girl,"  said  her 
uncle,  drily:  "you  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
you,  and  you  absolutely  shake  it  off  your 
shoulders.  Don't  you  know  how  your  mother 
has  toiled  for  this  little  man,  ever  since  he  came 
to  Thornley  ?  " 

"  I  know,  uncle,"  sobbed  Hen  :  "  but  I  can't 
be  thankful  for  what  I  don't  want.  He's  so 
short!" 

"  So  am  I,  and  so  are  you,"  returned  her 
uncle  :  "if  that 's  a  sin,  we  are  in  a  bad  way, 
both  of  us." 

"Besides  being  so  horridly  poor !"  repeated 
Hen. 

"  Ay,  that 's  a  crime,  I  grant  you,"  said  Lord 
Morland.  "Everybody  is  ready  to  heave  a 
stone  at  a  poor  man  ;  you  do  quite  right  to  shy 
your  little  pebble  among  the  rest:  never  lag 
behind  the  fashion  !     Only,  Hen,  who  do  you 
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tliink  will  have  you,  if  you  refuse  this  little 
fellow?" 

"  I  had  rather  be  an  old  maid ;  that  I  had,  for 
ever  and  ever ! "  cried  Hen. 

"  Shake  hands,  Hen,"  said  her  uncle  gravely. 
^'  You  are  a  shining  character :  I  shall  have 
your  portrait  done  in  fresco,  and  hung  up,  if 
possible,  in  Westminster  Abbey !  If  you  can 
look  such  an  alternative  as  that  in  the  face,  I 
can  say  no  more :  you  may  set  us  all  at  defi- 
ance !  I  will  only  remark  in  passing,'  that 
Mr  Harris  the  elder  has  had  one  or  two  fits, 
and  that  Alderby  is  a  good  deal  larger  than 
Thornley." 

"Well,  then,  uncle,"  said  Hen,  after  reflecting 
a  little  wdiile,  "  I  had  better  wait  till  he  dies  : 
for  I  suppose  he  won't  be  very  long,  first ;  and 
then  there  will  be  no  mistake  about  it." 

"Very  good,"  said  Lord  Morland,  rising  to 
dissolve  the  seance  :  "I  may  inform  Mr  Harris, 
then,  that  he  is  to  date  his  happiness  from  the 
decease  of  his  elder  brother." 

"  If  you  please,  uncle,"  replied  Hen  simply. 
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"  There 's  some  honesty  about  the  little  crea- 
ture," thought  her  uncle,  as  she  crept  away  : 
"she  says  what  they  all  think — that 's  the  only 
difference." 

However,  when  Lady  Morland  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  her  daughter's  decision,  such  can- 
dour being  quite  out  of  her  way,  she  qualified 
this  postponement  of  the  acceptance  of  Mr  Harris's 
offer,  by  representing  Hen  as  wishing  to  pause 
before  she  took  so  serious  a  step — ^feeling  too 
young  to  leave  her  mother's  side  at  present, 
and  so  on;  insinuating  also  that  the  time  would 
come  when  she  would  surmount  these  little 
foolish  scruples,  and  render  Mr  Harris  the  hap- 
piest of  men. 

It  was  always  understood  that  Cecil  should 
live  with  her  uncle  Ned,  when  she  was  old 
enough ;  and  now  that  she  had  been  brought 
into  society.  Lord  Morland  informed  his  sister 
that  he  meant  to  take  his  niece  to  Scarbrook,  as 
soon  as  she  was  enough  recovered  to  assume  the 
head  of  his  house. 

"  My  dearest  Edward  !  "  exclaimed  her  lady- 
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ship,  "this  is  a  very  wild  scheme  of  yours.  With 
all  your  many  excellencies,  you  must  admit  you 
are  rather  odd.  There  is  scarcely  any  neigh- 
bourhood about  Scarbrook — you  know  what  I 
mean — and  society  has  claims  upon  us  all !  " 

"  I  owe  nothing  to  society,"  he  replied ;  "  and 
by  Heaven,  I  will  pay  it  nothing  back.  It  is  not 
in  society  that  I  have  repaired  my  fortune,  and 
regained  something  of  my  self-respect :  it  is  not 
there  I  have  learned  to  think  justly  of  my  fel- 
low-men, and  deeply  of  my  own  best  interests. 
I  don't  want  to  make  you  a  speech.  Lady  Mor- 
land  ;  but  if  society  does  no  more  for  Cecil  than 
it  has  done  for  me,  I  shall  show  her  a  kindness 
in  taking  her  down  to  my  hermitage,  though 
there  were  not  an  eldest  son  within  twenty 
miles !  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  all  may  be  for  the  best,"  said 
Lady  Morland;  "buti  cannot  help  pointing  outto 
your  notice,  dear  Edward,  that — my  own  dear 
girls  being  provided  for — I  should  be  very 
likely  to  find  something  advantageous  for  Cecil." 

"No,  no,  Lady  Morland,"  said  he  ;  "  you  will 
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marry  your  own  girls,  but  you  would  not  marry 
Cecil :  she  has  not  their  popular  manners.  I 
must  do  my  best  for  her;  and  if  the  worst  should 
come,  and  she  were  to  remain  single — ay, 
though  you  hold  up  your  hands — I  should  think 
her  a  very  fortunate  woman !  " 

Lady  Morland,  finding  that  she  could  not 
divert  uncle  Ned  from  his  purpose,  contented 
herself  with  taking  a  most  pathetic  farewell  of 
Cecil ;  which  he  interrupted,  in  the  middle  of  a 
parenthesis,  by  exclaiming, 

"  We  are  not  going  to  the  scafibld,  my  dear 
Lady  Morland ;  though  I  hope,  as  you  remark, 
that  we  shall  be  very  willing  to  do  so  when  our 
time  comes.  You  are  to  bring  the  girls  down 
to  us  at  Christmas,  you  know ;  and  we  will  try 
to  convince  you  that  Scarbrook  is  not  quite  so 
dull  as  the  Fleet  prison." 

Poor  Cecil  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, nor  could  she  exert  herself  to  care  much 
about  her  future  destination.  Fallen  and  shrunk 
together,  and  pallid  as  a  corpse,  her  spirits,  as 
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all  buoyant  spirits  do,  fell  at  once  into  a  help- 
less state  of  despondency :  her  voice  was  en- 
feebled, her  step  hesitating ;  she  was  a  wreck  of 
her  former  self. 

Her  uncle's  care  of  her  was  unremitting ;  and 
she  somewhat  tasked  his  forbearance,  for  she  had 
become  so  timid  that  she  could  not  endure  him 
to  be  out  of  her  sight  for  a  single  hour.  He 
took  her,  by  slow  degrees,  along  the  coast ;  and 
the  constant  change  of  scene,  with  the  bracing 
sea-air,  gradually  restored  her  bodily  strength. 
But  the  mind  is  less  easily  invigorated ;  and  a 
sense  of  apprehension — which  many  people  have 
felt  after  sudden  affliction — seemed  to  follow 
her  like  a  shadow. 

When  they  arrived  at  Scarbrook,  Lord  Mor- 
land  intended  that  they  should  spend  a  very 
quiet  autumn,  and  gain  strength  and  spirits  for 
their  Christmas  guests :  but 


CHAPTER  V. 

Gent. — May  it  please  your  lordsliip — 

Gox. — No,  no. 

Gent. — To  consider  the  estate — 

GoN.— No. 

Gent. — Of  a  poor,  distressed,  country  gentlewoman. 

GoN. — No,  it  doth  not  please  my  lordship. 

The  Wojian  Hatee. 

"You  find  now,  Cis,  what  the  country  really  is," 
said  her  uncle,  one  morning  towards  the  end  of 
September,  as  they  were  loitering  in  her  flower- 
garden  ;  Lord  Morland  smoking  ;  Cecil  cutting 
the  dead  roses  for  the  sake  of  the  few  remaining 
autumn  buds.  Thornley  was  too  near  town 
for  seclusion  :  no  end  of  morning  visiters  ;  and 
H within  a  walk  if  you  wanted  a  ribbon. 
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"  I  like  tlie quiet,  uncle,"  said  Cecil :  "I  wish 
to  have  time  to  think." 

"  Well,  I  don't  advise  much  thinking  in  these 
cases,"  returned  Lord  Morland;  "  only  when  you 
are  tired  of  it  give  the  word.  It  is  easy  to  shut 
yourself  up,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  always  on  the 
trot  from  one  country  house  to  another ;  only 
there  's  nothing  between,  in  the  way  of  social 
intercourse  in  these  parts." 

"  You  don't  care  for  society,"  observed  Cecil, 
extending  to  her  uncle  a  damask  rosebud  at  the 
end  of  her  scissars,  which  he  transferred  to  his 
coat  without  remark :  "  and  I  wonder  at  it,  be- 
cause a  single  man  is  always  so  well  received." 
"  No,  not  even  London  society,"  he  replied, 
^'  Xy  ai  ete ;  but  it  is  a  delightful  novelty." 

"  I  should  not  like  our  house  to  be  dull, 
uncle,  when  we  do  see  peoj^le,"  said  Cecil. 

"  I  can  only  give  you  one  receipt  against 
dulness,  child,"  he  replied  :  "  never  talk  of 
yourself  Depend  on  it,  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  nature,  there  is  no  one  person  of  whom 
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your  friends  would  not  rather  hear.  If  every 
one  believed  this,  (and  it  is  equally  true  of  all,) 
there  would  be  fewer  bores  in  the  world." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  uncle  :  all  girls 
talk  of  themselves — when  they  get  together  I 
mean." 

"  Very  choice  company  they  must  be  at  those 
times !  I  certainly  wish  I  was  richer,  child, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned :  we  could  receive 
with  more  eclat.  It 's  this  confounded  title : 
I  did  well  enough  as  a  younger  son." 

"  You  see,  uncle  Ned,  you  will  have  to  marry 
an  heiress  at  last,"  said  Cecil,  archly. 

"  Marry  a  shark ! "  retorted  her  uncle,  in  great 
wrath  ;  for  this  was  an  allusion  he  could  never 
bear  calmly. 

"  After  all,"  said  Cecil,  "  I  think  there  's 
something  vulgar  in  being  excessively  rich : 
something  un  peu  lourd.  We  will  have  every- 
thino;  lialit  and  amusino^ :  we  will  dare  to  be 
gay  without  paying  dear  for  it.  I  remember 
aunt  Morland  would   not   have  tableaux  one 
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Christmas,  because  they  would  be  so  expensive ; 
now  I  know  of  a  hundred  pretty  tableaux  that 
would  not  cost  five  shillings  !  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  poser ;  that 's  all,"  said  her 
uncle. 

"You  must,  if  you  are  wanted,"  replied  Cecil. 
"  Well,  don't  want  me  then,  if  you  can  help 
it,"  he  returned. 

"  Of  all  the  great,  dull,  awful  places  I  ever 
saw,  commend  me  to  Wrexworth,"  said  Cecil : 
"  I  never  think  of  my  two  days  there  without  a 
shudder." 

"  Ah  !  I  'm  glad  you  put  me  in  mind,"  rejoined 

her  uncle.     "  I  promised  Hurst  I  would  run 

over  there  to  see  the  old  Corsican  :  he  thought 

the  servants  might  bully  her  in  his  absence." 

"  She  lives  at  Wrexworth,  then?  "  asked  Cecil. 

"  Yes,  she  has  an  apartment,  where  she  sits 

in  state,  like  a  sibyl  at  her  distaff.     Hurst  pays 

her  a  visit  every  morning  when  he  is  there ; 

and  occasionally  the  duke  looks  in  upon  her, 

and  brushes  up  the  old  relics  of  his  Italian,  for 
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the  purpose  of  inquiring  after  her  health,  and 
remarking  on  the  weather.  I  wonder  how  he 
enjoys  his  cruise  among  the  Channel  islands : 
they  will  soon,  be  returning  now,  I  should 
think. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  from  aunt  Morland  to- 
day, uncle?"  inquired  Cecil. 

"  Yes,  and  Hen  seems  to  take  more  kindly  to 
her  lot.  Where 's  her  letter  ?  oh  !  here  she 
says — '  My  beloved  Hen  is  daily  more  sensible 
of  the  rare  combination  of  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish our  dear  young  pastor.     The  accounts 

from  Alderby  are  sadder  than  ever  !    Mr  H 

has  lately  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  brandy  he  still  drinks  is  appalling  ! '  So 
you  see,  Cis,  every  day  brings  Hen  nearer  to 
Alderby." 

^'  I  hope  it  may  make  her  happy,  uncle." 

"  Oh  !  she  will  do  very  well ;  and  so  will  he : 
a  great  deal  better  than  persons  of  quick  feeling, 
who  marry  from  the  sincerest  love ;  depend 
on  it." 
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"  Oh !  uncle,  don't  say  that :  I  mean  Lena 
to  be  very  happy." 

"  Do  you  ?  Perhaps  you  are  ingenious  enough 
to  imagine  how.  What  sort  of  felicity  you  pro- 
pose for  her,  with  such  a  delectable  father-in-law, 
I  don't  quite  understand ;  especially  as  their 
plan  is  to  live  one-half  of  the  year  Avith  Sir 
Tressel,  and  the  other  half  with  Mr  Fleming." 

"Nobody  more  deserves  to  be  happy,"  re- 
marked Cecil. 

"Yes,  child,  that's  very  close  argument,  "returned 
her  uncle  ;  "but  I  don't  think  Sir  Tressel  takes 
exactly  that  view  of  the  subject.  Now,  he  has 
just  sent  for  Edgar  to  a  shooting -party  at 
Elmsley,  without  including  the  Flemings  in  the 
invitation ;  and  without  so  much  as  a  lame 
apology  for  the  omission." 

"  Then  if  I  were  Lena  I  would  break  it  off, 
even  now ! "  exclaimed  Cecil.  But  I  see  Mr 
Franklin  riding  up  to  the  house,  and  I  know 
that  his  visit  is  to  me." 

"  Very  well :  if  you  find  it  necessary  to  refer 
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him  to  me,  I  shall  most  likely  be  found  at  the 
stables." 

Mr  Franklin  was  a  very  frequent  visiter  at 
Scarbrook.  There  had  been  no  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  parish  for  many  years  ;  and  Cecil, 
directly  she  was  assured  that  she  could  be 
really  useful,  entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  little 
feminine  duties  which  clergymen  usually  de- 
volve upon  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  all 
the  idle  young  ladies  in  the  district.  She  over- 
looked the  girls'  school,  inspected  the  clothing 
club,  provided  linen  for  the  sick,  and  con- 
tributed largely  from  her  own  purse  to  every 
charity. 

"  Don't  ask  me  to  teach,  that 's  all,"  she  said: 
"  I  have  too  much  to  learn  myself" 

Yes,  that  was  Mr  Franklin's  errand  to-day ; 
he  very  much  wished  she  would  teach  the 
children  to  sing.  They  made  a  dismal  noise  in 
church :  that  she  would  allow  ;  he  was  too  far 
from  a  town  to  procure  them  a  master  on  rea- 
sonable terms ;  he  believed  that  a  little  plain 
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instruction  would  enable  tliem  to  go  through  a 
psalm  respectably ;  and  therefore  he  came  to 
ask  Miss  Fleming  to  devote  half  an  hour  to 
them  twice  a- week. 

"Then  I  must!"  said  Cecil;  "though  I  never 
thought  I  should  live  to  be  a  teacher :  I  don't 
know  the  least  how  to  set  about  it.  Uncle  Ned 
will  laugh  at  me,  and  I  shall  laugh  at  myself; 
and  you  will  not  think  I  am  doing  anything 
grand  and  heroic,  but  simply  a  little  act  of 
duty  that  I  could  not  omit :  I  know  your  hor- 
rid self-denying  theories.  I  wish  you  had  seven 
daughters  to  do  your  work ! " 

"  If  I  had,  I  should  wish  for  one  of  the  seven 
like  Miss  Fleming,"  said  Mr  Franklin. 

"You  would  find  one  quite  enough ! "  returned 
Cecil,  laughing,  as  she  followed  him  to  the 
porch. 

But  although  Cecil  desired  to  live  very  quietly, 
she  could  not  avoid  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
neighbouring  families,  and  returning  them  in 
proper  time  ;  and  some  of  these  made  such  ad- 
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vances  toAvards  intimacy  as  she  could  hardly 
check  without  rudeness. 

One  of  her  most  friendly  neighbours  was  a 
Mrs  Damerel  of  Stanfield,  a  great  lady  in  that 
part  of  the  world;  whose  cordiality  would  not 
admit  the  plea  of  weak  health,  or  disordered 
nerves,  or  recent  mourning,  as  an  excuse  for 
secluded  habits.  Lord  Morland  was  doing  his 
niece  an  injury  in  shutting  her  up  :  no  one 
ever  recovered  their  spirits  by  such  a  line  of 
conduct.  If  it  was  Miss  Fleming  s  o^\ti  desire, 
that  only  too  clearly  showed  the  necessity  of 
her  seeing  a  little  company :  her  dear  girls 
would  be  so  delighted  to  have  Cecil  among 
them  :  young  people  were  scarce  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Her  sons,  too :  she  happened  to 
have  them  all  at  home.  In  short,  Cecil  and 
her  uncle  went  to  stay  three  days  at  Stanfield ; 
and  then  the  Damerels  must  be  asked  to  Scar- 
brook,  and  others  asked  to  meet  them ;  and 
then  Mrs  Damerel  made  such  a  point  of  their 
attending  a  charity -ball  which  was  to  take  place 
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next  month,  that  they  could  not  refuse ;  and 
Cecil  found  herself  in  a  round  of  engagements 
before  she  knew  where  she  was. 

One  part  of  the  game  Cecil  saw  very  clearly. 
Mrs  Damerel  had  two  handsome  daughters,  who 
had  hitherto  failed  to  get  married.  Her  eldest 
girl  had  captivated  a  Sir  George  Thoresby  in  the 
next  county :  but  this  was  some  years  ago ;  and 
Lydia  and  Sophy  were  not  quite  so  young  as 
they  had  been.  That  very  circumstance,  how- 
ever, only  brought  them  nearer  to  the  age  of  Lord 
Morland.  Lydia  was  large,  light-haired,  with  a 
Roman  nose,  a  hawk's  eye,  and  a  splendid  com- 
plexion ;  but  Sophy  was  faded,  and  so  very  af- 
fected in  her  voice  and  manners,  that  she  was 
particularly  unattractive  both  to  uncle  and 
niece.  Thus,  Lydia  naturally  fell  more  into 
Cecil's  acquaintance ;  and,  having  a  genius  for 
friendship,  was  already  unable  to  pass  a  single 
day  without  writing  to  her  dear  friend,  if  the 
angry  Fates  prevented  a  personal  interview. 

Although  Stanfield  was  seven  miles  off,  it  was 
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not  beyond  a  ride  to  either  young  lady ;  and 
some  pretext  was  generally  found  for  their 
meeting  three  times  a-week.  And  then  Ly- 
dia  was  always  talking  to  Cecil  about  her 
uncle,  and  admiring  him  with  that  unblush- 
ing freedom  which  very  young  ladies  attain 
in  these  days;  but  for  which  Miss  Dame- 
rel's  age  might  furnish  some  shadow  of  an 
excuse. 

"  So  very  young  Lord  Morland  looks  :  so 
slight  a  figure  !  I  'm  sure  when  I  met  you  both 
out  riding  yesterday,  I  should  have  taken  you 
for  brother  and  sister.  Such  excellent  spirits  ; 
and  his  manners  so  perfect,  and  his  teeth  so 
fine  !  Yet  I  am  half  afraid  of  him;  there'  s  some- 
thing so  sarcastic  in  his  eye :  only  for  goodfiess 
sake,  don't  repeat  to  your  uncle  what  I  say." 

Cecil  of  course  repeated  to  her  uncle  every 
word ;  and  convulsed  him  with  laughter  by 
giving  to  these  kind  speeches  that  slight  ten- 
dency to  a  snuffle,  which  few  ladies  with  lofty 
noses  can  altogether  avoid. 
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"  I  don't  like  to  see  two  people  of  a  certain 
age  losing  their  time,"  she  remarked,  "  when  a 
plain  spoken  friend  like  me  can  open  their  eyes 
and  put  every  thing  straight." 

"  I  'm  inexpressibly  charmed  by  your  solici- 
tude," said  her  uncle  :  "  but  I  have  not  escaped 
the  snares  of  this  excellent  world  for  forty-six 
years  to  fall  a  victim  at  last  to  Miss  Lydia 
Damerel;  though  you  may  tell  her,  with  my 
compliments,  that  she  is  a  very  handsome  wo- 
man." 

One  morning  Cecil  was  dividing  the  contents 
of  the  post-bag — for  she  always  assumed  that 
office,  lest  her  uncle  should  defraud  her  of  her 
letters,  as  she  said — and  inspecting  the  writing 
of  those  which  fell  to  his  share. 

"  I  thought,  uncle,  I  knew  all  your  corres- 
pondents," she  said  ;   "  but  that  is  a  new  hand." 

He  opened  it,  and  then  threw  the  letter  across 
to  her,  saying, — 

"  There,  Cis ;  never  say  that  I  do  nothing  for 
you!" 
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"  Why,  uncle,  what 's  this  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  over  the  note  in  great  perplexity — 
"  Happy  to  come  on  the    28th, — why  that 's 

to-day !  And  who  is  this  C Fortescue  Mor- 

land?  I  never  heard  of  him  in  my  life  before  !" 

"  That 's  your  misfortune,  child,  which  I  am 
about  to  remedy.  He  is  a  captain  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  but  lately  returned  to  this  country  ; 
he  is  likewise  heir-at-law  to  Thornley  and  the 
title.  I  wish  it  could  be  arranged  that  he 
might  take  both  without  waiting  for  my  de- 
mise :  it  would  materially  add  to  my  comfort 
if  he  could." 

"  I  don't  like  officers,"  said  Cecil,  twisting  the 
note  in  her  fingers :   " how  long  will  he  stay?" 

"Why,  I  have  asked  him  here  for  a  little 
pheasant  shooting ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  any 
thing  to  shoot  I  suppose  he  will  remain — that 
is,  if  he  likes  my  wine  ! " 

"  Odious  wretch!"  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  Now  here's  a  second  chance  for  you  to  be- 
come Lady  Morland,"  said  her  uncle.     I  know 
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nothing  about  the  man  ;  but  you  are  a  girl  to 
be  trusted  :  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  making  a 
bad  choice." 

"  And  pray  how  nearly  may  he  be  related  to 
your  lordship  ?  "  asked  Cecil. 

"  Oh  !  now  she 's  out  of  temper,"  said  Lord 
Morland,  coming  up  to  her.  "  What 's  the 
matter,  Cis  ?  The  man  is  a  fourth  or  fifth  cou- 
sin, I  believe  :  I  don't  want  him  any  nearer, 
on  my  word,  unless  you  do." 

"  He  shall  not  have  the  best  bed-room,"  said 
Cecil,  starting  up.  "  But  I  must  go  to  Mrs 
Mills,  and  tell  her  we  have  a  cormorant  coming 
to  dinner ;  and  then  I  shall  ride  over  to  Stan- 
field  and  ask  Lydia  Damerel  to  come  over  for 
a  few  days  :  1  dare  say  she  will ;  so,  uncle, 
you  may  expect  us  both  by  dinner-time." 

"  This  is  truly  kind  of  you,"  said  Cecil  to 
Miss  Damerel,  as  the  two  ladies  were  seated  in 
the  drawing-room  before  dinner  ;  "I  had  so 
little  inducement  to  ofi'er  you  to  come." 

*'  Oh  I  don't  say  a  word  about  my  kindness," 
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said  Miss  Damerel ;  "it  is  the  very  thing  I  like  : 
and  I  am  sure  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the 
name  of  Morland  would  prepossess  me  in  favour 
of  those  I  do  not  yet  know." 

"  My  dear  Lydia,  spare  my  blushes,"  said 
Cecil ;  "  and  come  and  look  at  my  crochet 
work." 

"  As  for  this  Captain  Morland  being  heir-at- 
law,"  pursued  Miss  Damerel,  leaning  over  Cecil's 
work,  "  I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  he  does  not 
place  too  much  reliance  on  his  prospects :  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  person  more  likely  to  dis- 
appoint him  than  Lord  Morland. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Cecil  innocently;  "I  al- 
ways thought  uncle  Ned  such  an  old  bachelor  ! " 

"  I  can  imagine  him  to  be  very  fastidious," 
said  Lydia  :  "  but  who  has  a  right  to  be  so,  if 
he  has  not  ?  " 

"  He  thinks  you  very  handsome,"  said  Cecil, 
in  the  same  childish  manner. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  don't  flatter  me,"  exclaimed 
Lydia,   embracing  Cecil  in  the  fulness  of  her 
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satisfaction.  "  How  happy  it  must  make  you 
to  live  here  with  such  a  charming  person  !  And 
Scarbrook,  too, — so  beautifully  placed,  and  such 
a  romantic  old  house, — I  was  always  wild  about 
Scarbrook ! " 

As  her  joy  seemed  to  make  her  rather 
incoherent,  Cecil  proposed  a  diversion,  by 
mentioning  that  she  heard  the  sound  of 
horses. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  going  to  the  window,  we 
shall  see  them  come  in,"  she  said  :  "  uncle  Ned 
has  actually  been  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
man ;  and  I  'm  rather  curious  to  see  what  he 
is  like." 

One  rapid  glance  from  her  half-closed  lids 
gave  Cecil  the  whole  detail  of  Captain  Mor- 
land's  person,  as  he  rode  showily  up  the  porch, 
reining  in  his  horse  with  a  victorious  air,  like 
one  who  had  been  used  in  country  quarters  to 
fancy  himself  pursued  by  the  admiring  glances 
of  the  mantuamakers  from  every  lattice.  He 
was  short  and  thick-set,  had  rather  a  handsome 
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higli-coloured  face,  and  long  dark  brown  mous- 
taches. 

"  I  would  not  wound  your  feelings,  dearest," 
said  Miss  Damerel;  "but  what  a  contrast  be- 
tween him  and  your  uncle  !  Oh,  gracious !  he 
saw  me." 

This  exclamation  was  wrung  from  her  lips 
by  Lord  Morland  taking  off  his  hat  on  perceiv- 
ing her  at  the  window. 

"Well,"  said  Cecil,  "there's  no  harm  in  look- 
ing out  of  window  in  the  country.  I  shall  just 
kiss  my  hand  to  uncle  Ned ;  and  if  the  other 
man  takes  it  to  himself,  so  much  the  worse. — 
No,  he  is  gone  in  first :  that 's  all  right.  And  a 
vulgar  animal  he  is  :  so  strong  and  boisterous, 
determined  to  outlive  uncle  Ned,  and  every  one 
else  from  whom  he  can  get  anything." 

"  You  dear,  mad  thing  !  don't  make  me 
laugh,"  said  Miss  Damerel,  as  Lord  Morland 
entered  Avith  his  guest. 

"  Miss  Fleming, — Captain  Morland." 

Cecil  bowed  with  her  frigid  air.  The  captain 
gurgled  something  in  his  throat. 
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Miss  Damerel  graciously  remarked  that  the 
train  must  have  been  rather  late. 

"  It  was, — confoundedly  late,"  he  replied : 
"  twenty  minutes  after  its  time, — was  it  not, 
Morland  ?  Something  ought  to  be  done  with 
those  scoundrels ;  and  though  we  came  a  pretty 

good  pace  all  the  way  from  J ,  I  'm  afraid 

we  have  kept  you  waiting," — glancing  towards 
Cecil  with  those  hard  savage  eyes,  that  men 
who  eat  too  much,  and  read  too  little,  com- 
monly possess. 

"  And  therefore  we  will  go  and  dress  at  once," 
said  Lord  Morland. 

"That  will  do, — that's  quite  enough,"  cried 
Cecil,  falling  into  a  chair  as  they  left  the  room : 
— "  fancy,  my  dear  Lydia,  that  hedgehog  in 
the  house  for  weeks  together." 

"  Nay,  you  are  too  severe,  love,"  returned 
Lydia.  "  But  I  can  understand  it :  your  uncle 
makes  you  fastidious." 

At  dinner  Cecil  was  compelled  to  be  cour- 
teous to  her  guest,  and  Lydia  as  naturally  fell 
to  the  share  of  Lord  Morland. 
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Cecil  was  edified  by  sundry  remarks  of  a 
sporting  character,  from  her  companion;  while 
Lydia  instructed  Lord  Morland  upon  mediaeval 
architecture,  and  catechised  him  as  to  his  reli- 
gious principles. 

He  could  not  tell,  or  pretended  he  could  not, 
to  which  sect  he  inclined. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  he  replied. 
"  What  is  Franklin,  Cis  ?  I  am  whatever  he  is." 

"  He  is  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,"  cried 
Cecil. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  that  de- 
finition," said  Miss  Damerel,  looking  tenderly  at 
Lord  Morland. 

Captain  Morland  burst  into  a  loud  laugh: 
Cecil  looked  uneasily  at  her  uncle. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  she  thought,  "  that  I  behold 
uncle  Ned  looking  grateful  for  that  foolish 
speech ;"  and  as  soon  as  she  had  sent  round  the 
grapes,  she  made  the  move  to  retire,  rather 
sooner  than  her  fair  friend  could  have  wished. 

The  gentlemen  followed  them  almost  imme- 
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diately  into  the  drawing-room,  and  that  looked 
bad. 

Lydia  tried  to  persuade  Lord  Morland  to  learn 
chess  :  he  offered  to  teach  her  ecarte.  Cecil  was 
at  the  piano,  with  Captain  Morland's  thick 
figure  just  in  her  way :  she  wanted  so  much  to 
see  what  they  were  doing. 

"  Uncle  Ned  would  never,  surely,  be  such  a 
simpleton  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  just 
because  she  asked  him :  and  yet  half  the  men 
fall  in  love  for  no  better  reason."  And  she 
dashed  through  the  Croat's  march  with  a  force 
that  delighted  Captain  Morland ;  who  thought 
all  music  consisted  in  noise,  and  who  loved  to 
hear  only  such  tunes  as  were  played  by  the  band 
of  his  regiment. 

The  next  day  matters  were  worse  :  the  young 
ladies  had  hardly  set  out  to  walk  in  the  grounds 
before  they  were  overtaken  by  Lord  Morland 
and  his  cousin ;  though  why  they  should  not 
have  gone  straight  out  shooting,  puzzled  Cecil. 

And  there  was  Lord  Morland  showing  Lydia 
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everything ;  and  when  they  got  into  the  kitchen 
garden,  he  was  standing  on  the  border,  and 
gathering  greengages  into  her  parasol. 

Cecil  immediately  interested  Captain  Morland 
in  a  tortoise  which  was  creeping  slowly  under 
the  wall ;  and  he  squatted  down  and  poked  and 
teazed  it,  and  tried  to  make  it  eat  an  apricot ; 
while  Cecil  stood  by,  laughing  and  trying  to 
look  as  if  she  enjoyed  it  all  very  much. 

Lord  Morland  offered  Lydia  his  arm :  they 
were  going,  actually,  to  the  stables  ! 

Cecil  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  then  proposed  to 
show  Captain  Morland  the  waterfall. 

At  last  a  proposal  came,  she  hardly  knew  from 
which  gentleman,  that  they  should  put  off  shoot- 
ing till  the  next  day,  and  ride  after  luncheon 
with  the  ladies. 

Lydia  was  enraptured ;  Cecil  was  so  angry, 
that  she  pretended  not  to  hear  her  uncle,  when 
he  asked  her  which  horse  she  would  ride  ? 

As  they  went  in  at  the  hall-door,  a  little  be- 
hind their  guests.  Lord  Morland  asked  Cecil 
how  she  liked  her  gallant  cousin. 
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"  Extremely,"  she  said,  in  a  great  passion : 
"  I  hope  you  are  equally  charmed  on  your 
side."  . 

"Equally,"  he  replied,  in  a  dry  tone,  that 
gave  her  some  hopes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Loe  vertue  is  vanyshed  for  ever  daye, 
Worse  was  hyt  never, 
We  have  plenty  of  grete  othes, 
And  clothe  ynoughe  in  our  clothes, 
But  chary te  many  men  lothes, 
Worse  was  hyt  never. 

Hycke-Scoknek — AN  Old  MoEALiTr. 

"They  are  gone  out  shooting  at  last!"  exclaimed 
Cecil  tlie  next  morning.  "  Thank  goodness  !  I 
do  detest  men  hanging  about  a  house  all  day ! " 

"  Really,  when  they  are  weE  bred  and  intel- 
ligent, I  cannot  say  I  dislike  their  society,"  re- 
plied Miss  Damerel. 

"  When  they  are,"  returned  Cecil:  "but  that 
red-faced  man  afflicts  me,  asking  for  no  end  of 
polkas,  and  stamping  his  feet,  and  pulling  about 
my  work — (see,  there  's  my  crochet-silk  all  in  a 
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tangle) — and  saying  ^  upon  his  honour,'  and 
'  upon  his  soul,'  at  every  breath.  His  soul !  My 
stars,  what  a  thing  it  must  be ! " 

"  You  are  so  very  hard  upon  the  gentlemen," 
said  Miss  Damerel. 

"And  ten  to  one  he  will  ask  me  to  dance  at 
this  ball,"  said  Cecil.  "Fancy  his  panting 
through  the  deux-temps^  and  trampling  on  one's 
skirts  at  every  turn !  Though,  to  be.  sure,  I 
need  not  dance  :  that  will  be  safest ! " 

"Oh,  do,  dear!"  said  Lydia,  feebly.  "I 
should  be  so  vexed  if  you  sat  still  all  the  even- 
ing.    Does  your  dear  uncle  dance  ?  " 

"  Like  a  Cherokee,"  returned  Cecil,  rather 
drily. 

This  was  a  fib;  for  if  he  ever  had  danced,  it 
was  long  before  her  time.  But  she  began  to  be 
frightened :  she  wished  she  had  never  asked 
Miss  Damerel  to  Scarbrook  ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  determined  to  take  it  by  storm ; 
and  she  was  clever  and  resolute  enough  to  suc- 
ceed with  most  people. 

Besides,   she  was   so   audacious.     Cecil  had 
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overheard  her  saying  to  Lord  Morland,  as  they 
all  stood  in  the  porch  that  morning,  "  I  hope 
you  won't  be  out  very  long !  "  To  which  he 
had  replied,  in  the  same  tone,  "How  can  I?" 
And  now  she  was  manoeuvring  to  go  and  meet 
them  on  their  return. 

"  I  thought,  dearest,  you  were  going  to  walk 
a  little  way  before  dinner,"  she  said,  in  a  caress- 
ing tone. 

"  Is  n't  it  rather  damp  ?"  remarked  Cecil. 

"  I  think  not,  with  a  shawl,"  urged  her  friend. 
They  went  out. 

"  If  we  go  into  the  fruit-garden,  we  shall  be 
out  of  the  way  of  that  ^Copper  Captain,'"  said 
Cecil.  "^I  'm  sure  we  shall  have  enough  of  him 
all  the  evening." 

*'  True :  but  then  Lord  Morland,"  faltered 
Lydia,  inclining  her  steps  towards  the  carriage- 
road. 

"  What  impudence  ! "  thought  Cecil.  '*  If  he 
were  to  marry  her,  I  must  go  back  to  aunt  Mor- 
land )  and  that  would  be  pleasant  after  having 
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had  my  own  way  here :  though,  of  course,  he 
has  a  right  to  please  himself,  as  people  say  of 
every  man  who  brings  home  a  stepmother  to 
trample  on  his  daughters.  All  my  hopes  rest 
on  her  nose — that  prodigious  nose — that  sharp, 
shining  nose !  If  he  is  not  strangely  altered, 
that  is  a  difficulty  he  will  never  get  over  :  but 
really  men  are  so  despisahle,  as  the  Americans 
say,  that  one  cannot  trust  them,  even  when  they 
get  as, old  as  uncle  Ned  !" 

And  Cecil  walked  by  the  fair  Lydia,  refresh- 
ing herself  with  frequent  side-glances  at  the 
nose,  and  not  observing  that  the  wind  had 
deepened  the  roses  on  the  cheek  and  ruffled  the 
auburn  hair,  and  that  a  distant  view  of  Lord 
Morland  gave  additional  brilliancy  to  her  com- 
panion's light  blue  eyes. 

The  meeting  took  place  near  the  lodge-gates. 
Cecil  narrowly  watched  her  uncle  :  he  smiled  at 
seeing  them.  But  there  are  so  many  smiles — 
she  was  not  quite  sure  of  this  one. 

Captain  Morland  was  more  explicit. 
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"  Upon  my  soul,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  meet  us  ! "  lie  said,  looking  highly  gra- 
tified. 

^'  I  'm  quite  undeserving  of  your  praise,"  re- 
turned Cecil :  "it  was  Miss  Damerel's  idea,  not 
mine." 

"  We  are  much  obliged  to  Miss  Damerel,"  said 
Lord  Morland. 

"  I  was  so  anxious  to  know  how  you  suc- 
ceeded," said  Miss  Damerel.  "  Did  you  try 
that  pretty  copse  on  the  Crofton  road  ?  " 

"We  did,"  said  Lord  Morland ;  "but,  pray, 
don't  ask  me  what  I  shot :  there  is  the  hero — 
address  all  your  inquiries  to  him." 

"  Nothing  particular,  on  my  honour,"  said 
Captain  Morland,  turning  to  Cecil.  "  I  didn't 
know  you  had  the  golden  plover  about  here :  I 
shot  a  brace — are  you  fond  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  like  all  birds  without  exception,  and  all 
fish  but  eels — I  never  eat  meat,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  Indeed,  that 's  very  curious,"  he  said  ;  "  and 
such  capital  mutton  as  you  get  here,  and  venison 
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too  :  sucli  an  advantage  having  your  own  veni- 
son :  I  don't  understand  a  park  without  deer." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  had  not  deer  at 
Scarbrook,"  said  Cecil ;  "  though  my  interest  in 
them  ceases  when  they  become  venison.  Look 
at  them  now,  stealing  daintily  down  to  drink  at 
the  lake ;  and  they  look  so  pretty  from  the 
drawing-room  window  by  moonlight." 

"Are  there  any  carp  in  that  water?"  was  his 
reply. 

"  I  am  so  passionately  fond  of  field  sports," 
said  Miss  Damerel  to  Lord  Morland :  "  if  a  man 
is  not  a  sportsman,  he  is  really  not  fit  to  live." 

"  In  the  country,"  rejoined  her  companion. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Ax- 
minster,  are  you  not  ?  "  asked  Lydia. 

"  Yes ;  I  know  him  very  well." 

"What  a  pity  it  is  he  does  not  mix  more 
with  his  county  neighbours  1 "  she  rejoined. 

"  Only  his  health  is  so  bad,"  said  Lord  Mor- 
land. 

"  Is  it  ?    But  it  makes  Wrexworth  a  blank  in 
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the  county,  instead  of  being  head-quarters  for 
all  sorts  of  gaiety ! " 

"  Ask  Cecil  what  she  thinks  of  Wrexworth  ?  " 
said  Lord  Morland,  lauo-hinD-. 

"  Oh !  have  you  been  to  Wrexworth  ?"  asked 
Lydia,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  a  long  time  ago,"  replied  Cecil,  drily; 
"  and  I  hope  it  may  be  as  long  a  time  before  I 
go  again." 

"And  have  you  seen  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux ? " 
exclaimed  Lydia :  "I'm  wild  to  see  him:  no- 
body here  has  ever  got  a  peep  of  him." 

"  He  might  have  been  seen  gratis  any  day  in 
town  this  season,"  remarked  Lord  Morland. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  only  an  idle  curiosity,"  said  Lydia, 
fearing  lest  Lord  Morland  should  be  piqued : 
"  but  he  has  been  so  much  talked  about,  and 
there  is  something  so  romantic  in  his  history!" 

"  Oh,  true,  when  a  man  has  a  history^  the 
ladies  always  want  to  make  a  pet  lion  of  him," 
returned  Lord  Morland. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  defend  it,"  said  Lydia :   "I 
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think  it  is  great  nonsense.  And,  after  all,  wliat 
is  there  in  these  Wrexworth  people  ?  Nothing, 
but  that  they  are  very  unsociable  I " 

"  Morland  seems  quite  smitten,"  whispered 
the  captain  to  Cecil.  ^'  Very  odd !  such  Sijyassee 
kind  of  woman :  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  she 
is  iive-and-thirty — I  'm  speaking  within  com- 
pass ;  and  I  'm  never  deceived  in  a  woman's 
age." 

"My  uncle  is  not  very  young,"  observed 
Cecil,  trying  to  smile. 

"  No  ;  but  really,  when  one  does  select,  to 
make  such  a  choice  !  It  is  not  as  if — I  only  know 
that  my  ideas  would  be  very  different.  I  don't 
pretend  to  dictate  to  other  men ;  but  give  me 

youth  and  beauty,  and  I  don't  care  a  d for 

any  thing  else." 

And  he  finished  his  speech  with  a  hard  stare 
at  Cecil. 

"  I  think  you  swore,  Captain  Morland,"  she 
remarked,  in  her  most  icy  tone. 

"  If  I  did,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  he 
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returned ;   "  but  there  are  subjects  on  wbicli  a 
man  may  be  allowed  to  swear." 

"  I  didn't  know,"  sbe  said,  passing  bim  into 
tbe  ball.  Miss  Damerel  and  Lord  Morland 
bad  just  preceded  tbem.  Her  uncle  was  stand- 
ing at  tbe  top  of  tbe  stairs. 

"  Well,  Cis,  bave  you  bad  a  declaration  ?"  be 
asked. 

"  No  ;  bave  you  ?  "  sbe  retorted. 

"Not  yet ',  I  'm  expecting  it  every  bour,"  be 
replied. 

"Don't  laugb,  but  tell  me  tbe  fact!"  sbe 
said,  ber  colour  rising ;  "  I  'm  not  going  to  be 
kept  in  suspense  :  do  you  mean  to  propose  for 
Miss  Damerel  or  not  ?  " 

"  You  bave  cbosen  a  capital  place  for  a 
cabinet  council,"  be  replied  :  "a  nice  airy  situa- 
tion;" and  be  stood,  balf-laugbing,  looking  down 
tbe  stairs,  wbile  Cecil  confronted  bim  in  tbe. 
dim  ligbt,  trembling  for  bis  answer.  "  Tbere, 
cbild,  go  and  dress ;  and  don't  grow  so  very 
silly  in  your  old  age.  Miss  Damerel !  Good 
Heaven !" 
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Cecil,  reassured  by  his  tone,  threw  herself 
into  his  arms  as  she  used  to  do  when  a  child. 

"And  don't  assault  me,  child,"  he  added, 
laughing ;  "  though,  if  I  should  tumble  down 
stairs,  here  's  Charles  Morland  coming,  and 
he  could  pick  me  up." 

At  this  hint  of  Captain  Morland's  approach, 
Cecil  flew  down  the  gallery  to  her  own  room. 
All  that  evening  she  was  in  the  most  brilliant 
spirits  ;  which  the  captain  naturally  attrib- 
uted to  his  soft  speeches  in  the  avenue ;  while 
Lydia  was  equally  gay,  because  Lord  Morland 
responded  to  all  her  advances  with  the  greatest 
readiness,  and  spent  half  the  evening  in  teaching 
her  piquet. 

"  Appreiiez  qu'au  Piquet,  mon  joli  petit  prince, 
Faute  d'un  huit  on  est  capot,'' 

said  Lord  Morland,  as  he  was  teaching  her  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

"Whose  is  that,  uncle  Ned?"  asked  Cecil, 
who  was  leaning  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
over  the  back  of  his  chair. 
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"  It  is  in  one  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  son- 
nets," he  said. 

"  Ah !  Louis  the  Eighteenth,"  said  Captain 
Morland ;  "  I  Ve  heard  my  father  speak  of  him  : 
he  was  such  a  fat  old  beast  that  he  was  obliged 
to  have  his  bed  on  the  floor,  when  he  got  back 
to  France.  Uncommonly  fond  of  cards  he 
was!" 

"  Pray  go  on  improving  us,  Captain  Mor- 
land," said  Cecil ;  looking  graciously  at  him  over 
her  uncle's  head. 

"  No,  upon  my  soul,  it 's  your  turn  now,"  he 
replied  ;  "  you  promised  me  the  Camellia  Polka 
this  evening,  and  the  Valse  d' Amour  :  I  'm  so 
fond  of  dance  music ! " 

Cecil  established  herself  at  the  piano ;  but 
every  now  and  then  she  glanced  furtively  at 
her  uncle  and  his  fair  antagonist.  There  was  a 
mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  he  accepted 
her  flattering  remarks,  which  Cecil  now  knew 
how  to  interpret. 

"It  is  very  wrong  in  him  to  give  her  false 
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topes,"  she  thought ;  "  and  yet  I  don't  know : 
it  is  a  duel  a  Voutrance  between  them.  What 
right  has  she  to  enter  the  lists  ?" 

It  was  agreed  that  Cecil  and  Miss  Damerel 
should  return  together  to  Stanfield  in  time  for 
the  ball.  Lord  Morland  and  his  cousin  were  to 
join  their  party  at  the  rooms,  and  go  straight 

to  the  town  of  D .     They  promised  to  be 

there  early.  Captain  Morland  engaged  Cecil 
for  the  first  quadrille ;  and,  at  her  suggestion, 
he  extended  his  courtesy  so  far  as  to  request 
Miss  Damerel  to  waltz  with  him. 

Mrs  Damerel,  though  stately,  was  extremely 
kind ;  and  she  had  many  reasons  for  making 
Cecil  very  welcome.  She  would  be  a  very  good 
match  for  either  of  her  sons ;  while  her  uncle 
was  still  in  view  for  her  two  daughters. 

A  certain  version  of  Cecil's  previous  history 
had  preceded  her  in  the  county.  The  mourn- 
ful death  of  her  sister,  and  her  supposed  en- 
gagement to  her  cousin,  so  gloomily  interrupted 
by  his  loss,    had  been   very  much  discussed. 
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The  amount  of  her  fortune  was  magnified,  and 
her  beauty  was  spokenof  by  such  gentlemen  as  had 
chanced  to  see  her  when  riding  with  her  uncle ; 
so  that  when  she  entered  the  ball-room  on  the 
arm  of  Mr  Sydenham  Damerel,  every  eye  was 
directed  towards  her :  although  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact. 

She  was  dressed  in  black  velvetj  with  a  wreath 
and  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley  in  Genoese 
silver,  wrought  like  frost-work.  Her  splendid 
figure,  and  the  matchless  outline  of  her  ivory 
neck  and  shoulders,  were  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  her  sable  dress;  while  her  arms  fell 
with  that  graceful  abandon^  which  is  the  surest 
indication  of  being  thoroughly  well  made. 

Captain  Morland  was  already  in  the  room 
waiting  her  arrival. 

He  told  her  that  her  uncle  was  at  the  inn 
giving  some  directions,  and  that  he  would  join 
them  presently ;  and  then,  with  a  fierce  look  of 
admiration  in  his  hard  brown  eyes,  he  claimed 
her  hand  for  the  quadrille. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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As  slie  declined  waltzing  in  all  its  varieties, 
and  as  very  few  quadrilles  were  danced,  she 
passed  a  considerable  portion  of  lier  time  in 
looking  on ;  and  a  certain  coldness  in  her  man- 
ner, like  the  reserve  of  a  well-bred  Irish  girl — 
an  absence  of  all  impatience  and  allurement, 
prevented  strangers  from  seeking  to  invite  her 
to  dance. 

"  Shall  1  find  you  a  partner,  dearest  ?"  asked 
Miss  Damerel,  coming  to  the  bench  where  she 
was  seated. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Cecil,  her  face 
lighting  up ;  "I  see  a  friend  coming,  to  whom 
I  shall  apply  if  I  wish  for  dancing." 

For  she  observed,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  her  uncle  Ned,  who  had  just  entered,  and 
who  was  replying  to  the  salutations  of  his  friends 
as  he  made  his  way  along. 

"  I  thought  from  Cecil's  face  that  it  was  you 
coming,"  said  Miss  Damerel,  extending  her  hand 
to  Lord  Morland  when  he  reached  them. 

"Cecil's  face!  what's  the  matter  with  it?" 
asked  Lord  Morland,  glancing  quickly  at  her. 
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"  Nothing,  I  'm  sure ;  and  I  hope  you  are 
come  to  scold  her  for  being  so  lazy,"  said  Miss 
Damerel,'  turning  back  as  her  partner  came  to 
lead  her  away. 

"What's  the  reason  you  are  sitting  still?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  hardly  know,  uncle :  I  don't  look  humble 
or  imploring  enough,  I  suppose.  But  I  believe 
this  is  my  o^vn  doing :  it 's  a  polka  this  time, 
and  I  declined  it." 

"  Miss  Damerel  does  not  look  well  in  full 
dress,"  he  remarked.  "  Nothing  tests  a  woman's 
age  so  much  as  flowers  in  the  hair !  Those  roses 
are  the  ruin  of  her." 

"I  hope  I  look  decent,  uncle?"  said  Cecil 
archly,  as  she  caught  his  eye  again  traversing 
her  dress. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  carelessly — "  you  are  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  room,  and  I  think  the 
best  dressed  ;  and  so  Charles  Morland  has  been 
assuring  me." 

"  How  obliging  !"  said  Cecil,  drawing  herself 
up. 
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"  This  is  a  sad  business  about  Fleming,"  said 
Lord  Morland,  selecting  a  flower  from  a  cluster 
of  oleanders  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  coolly- 
breaking  it  off. 

"Fleming — what — uncle  Fleming?  What 
do  3^ou  mean  ?"  she  asked,  her  heart  beating 
fast. 

"  Failed,"  said  Lord  Morland,  stooping  for  a 
leaf  which  had  fluttered  away  from  his  oleander. 

"  Failed,  uncle ! — what — ruined?" — she  asked, 
absolutely  struggling  for  breath. 

"  Smashed,"  he  replied,  quietly. 

"  Uncle  ! — why — how  was  it?" — she  faltered; 
every  trace  of  colour  fading  from  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh !  if  you  are  going  to  faint,"  he  said, 
rising  hastily. 

"  Oh  !  stay  uncle ;  you  know  I  'm  not  of  the 
fainting  order  :  but  I  want  to  know — or  rather, 
I  had  better  go  at  once  to  Lena :  will  you  take 
me?" 

"  What  are  we  to  say  to  Mrs  Damerel  ?"  he 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh !    you  will  settle  it :    I  *m  sure  Lena 
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will  be  glad  of  me.  How  soon  will  you  be 
ready?" 

"  Why,  I  got  Fleming's  letter  this  evening ; 
I  gave  orders  at  the  inn  for  post-horses  to  be  at 
Scarbrook  at  eight  to-morrow  :  I  meant  to  start 
early  for  town  :  I  did  not  know  I  was  to  have  a 
companion." 

"  Oh  !  uncle,  that 's  just  like  you  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Cecil !"  he  said, 
withdrawing  his  hand,  which  she  had  seized  in 
the  fervour  of  the  moment,  "  these  people  will 
think  we  are  acting ! " 

"  True,  uncle,"  she  said,  half  smiling ;  "  I  for- 
got we  were  at  a  ball ! " 

"  That 's  more  than  I  do,  in  this  vile  atmos- 
phere," he  returned. 

"  Now  tell  me  all  you  know  about  uncle 
Fleming,"  she  urged :   "  has  he  nothing  left  ?" 

"  Nothing — not  a  stiver :  got  to  begin  the 
world  again — with  the  trifling  objection  of  hav- 
ing a  wife  and  daughter  to  provide  for." 
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"  But  how  did  it  happen  ?"    she  asked. 

"  What  do  I  know  about  trade,  Cis  ?  he  and 
I  have  both  been  gamblers  in  our  day,  and  the 
luck  is  against  one  sometimes — ^that  's  all." 

^'  Did  he  say,  uncle,  how  they  all  were?" 

"  Oh  !  very  well :  on  my  word,  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  women  mind  it.  Mrs  Fleming  directly 
insisted  on  giving  up  her  jointure ;  and  carried 
the  day,  as  she  always  does.  It  exactly  pays 
every  shilling  of  his  debts :  and  it  seems,  among 
merchants,  there  's  a  difference  between  a  house 
that  fails,  and  one  that  stops  payment.  He 
only  stops  payment,  I  find;  and  starts  clear 
again." 

"  He  wrote  to  you  at  length,  it  seems,  uncle." 

"  Yes ;  there  s  a  touch  of  the  woman  about 
him :  he  writes  long  letters,"  said  Lord  Mor- 
land. 

"  There  's  a  touch  of  the  woman  about  every 
good  man  ! "  returned  Cecil,  with  emphasis. 

Her  uncle  looked  at  her  quaintly  for  a 
moment,    as   if  aware   that  he  did  not  come 
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under  her  category  of  good  men,  and  then  went 
on. 

"  And  little  Lena  (that 's  a  nice  girl,  Cecil !) 
— she  asked  her  father  if  she  had  no  money  of 
her  own.  Yes,  he  told  her,  she  had  a  small 
legacy  of  ^ve  thousand  pounds  from  her  grand- 
mother. '  Oh  !  I  'm  glad  of  that,  papa,'  she 
said, — '  then  I  have  something  to  give  up  as 
well  as  mamma ;'  and  though  he  explained  to 
her  that  this  was  a  sum  quite  distinct  from  any 
claims  they  might  have  upon  him,  she  could 
not  be  persuaded,  till  she  was  assured  that  now 
there  was  nothing  left  to  pay :  don't  cry,  child, 
whatever  you  do  ! " 

"  I  'm  not  going,  uncle,"  said  Cecil,  trying  to 
laugh ;  "  but  a  thought  has  struck  me — how  do 
you  mean  to  dispose  of  that  red-faced  man  in 
our  absence  ?" 

"  Why  there,  Cis,  the  fates  are  very  obliging. 
I  begged  your  amiable  admirer,  to  whose  coun- 
tenance you  are  so  very  complimentary,  to  con- 
sider Scarbrook  his  home  as  long  as  it  suited 
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him ;  but  he  has  a  pressing  invitation  some- 
where in  Hampshire,  whither  he  intends  to  set 
out  to-morrow,  leaving  us  cheered  by  the  hope 
that  he  will  drop  in  on  us  as  he  returns." 

"  Then,  uncle,  if  you  will  explain  to  Mrs 
Damerel  how  I  am  circumstanced,  I  will  go 
back  at  once  with  you  to  Scarbrook,"  said 
Cecil. 

She  was  suffered  to  depart  amidst  a  profusion 
of  regrets,  and  her  way  home  was  enlivened  by 
the  intelligent  remarks  of  Captain  Morland  on 
what  had  occurred.  She  learned  from  him  that 
merchants  were  always  failing;  that  it  was  a 
bore  when  they  did  so,  especially  when  they 
had  a  large  family;  that  he  considered  that 
class  of  people  in  the  light  of  snobs,  but  that  he 
had  seen  a  great  many  pretty  girls  at  the  balls 
at  Liverpool.  With  these  scraps  of  science  in 
her  head,  she  took  leave  of  him  in  the  hall  at 
Scarbrook,  and  wished  him  a  pleasant  journey 
next  day. 

She  met   her   uncle  at   breakfast  by  seven 
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o'clock.  It  was  a  dreary,  rainy  morning,  and 
looked  comfortless  enough ;  but  little  circum- 
stances of  that  kind  seemed  never  to  affect  Lord 
Morland's  spirits  :  he  cut  the  bread,  and  poured 
out  the  coffee,  and  urged  Cecil  to  eat  a  hearty 
breakfast. 

"  Uncle,  I  really  can  hardly  believe  it,"  she 
said ;  "I  keep  feeling  every  now  and  then  it 
must  be  a  mistake — it  can't  be  true." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  new  to  this  sort  of  thing," 
returned  her  uncle  ;  "  you  will  find  when  you 
are  older,  there  is  seldom  any  doubt  about  had 
news :  if  it  were  good,  you  might  feel  some  un- 
certainty on  the  subject." 

"  Another  thing  I  can't  get  out  of  my  head : 
how  will  this  affect  Lena's  marriage  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that 's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  child. 
I  think  it  very  ^'probable  that  poor  creature 
Edgar  will  be  talked  into  giving  it  up ;  and  a 
blessed  thing  if  it  were  so.  Fleming  said  he  was 
about  to  write  to  Sir  Tressel  to  release  him; 
which  he  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  : 
but  we  shall  see." 
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"  I  don't  wish  to  think  so  ill  of  Edgar,  uncle." 

"  Of  course  not,  for  he  is  a  very  pretty  young 
man. — Well,  Cis,  if  you  won't  eat,  we  may  as 
well  start :  I  hear  the  carriage." 

'^  Well,  now,  have  you  left  any  thing  behind 
you?"  he  asked,  as  they  were  getting  in — 
"  there  's  your  cloak  and  your  bag,  and  your 
needle-box. — Thank  Heaven,  I  'm  a  bachelor  ! — 
Any  more  parcels,  Mrs  Knox?" 

"  None,  my  lord,"  said  the  lady's  maid.  The 
door  was  shut,  and  they  drove  off. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Why  should  we  faint,  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alone, — so  heaven  has  Avill'd, — we  die  : 
Not  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh. 

Farewell  for  her,  the  ideal  scenes  so  fair  ! 

Yet  not  farewell  her  hope,  since  thou  hast  deign'd, 

Creator  of  all  hearts  !  to  own  and  share 

The  woe  of  what  thou  mad'st,  and  we  have  stain'd. 

Keble. 

It  was  late  when  they  drove  into  London,  and 
quite  dark.  Instead  of  going  towards  Hyde 
Park,  they  turned  down  some  side  streets  into  a 
region  quite  unknown  to  Cecil,  and  at  last 
stopped  before  a  small  house. 

"You  see  Fleming  is  prudent,"  remarked  her 
uncle.  "  He  has  taken  the  first  step  already — 
the  only  one  that  costs." 
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Cecil  was  in  sucli  agitation  that  she  could 
hardly  breathe.  She  did  not  understand  clearly 
the  details  of  her  uncle  Fleming's  position,  but 
she  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  total  loss  of  for- 
tune must  involve  all  sorts  of  miseries,  includ- 
ing a  greater  or  less  deficiency  in  food  and 
clothing. 

"  Come,  child,  cheer  up  !  "  said  Lord  Mor- 
land,  as  they  were  going  up  stairs — "  things  are 
notsobad,but  they  might  be  worse:  in  with  you!" 

The  maid-servant  (not  a  very  dirty  one),  who 
preceded  them,  threw  open  the  door,  and  an- 
nounced Lord  Morland  and  Miss  Fleming. 

Mr  Flemino:  was  writino;  at  a  table  covered 
with  papers;  Lena  seated  beside  him,  folding 
and  sealing  his  letters.  Mrs  Fleming,  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  with  her  usual  air  of  languid  elegance, 
was  doing  some  little  bit  of  fancy  work,  her 
slender  white  fingers  still  glittering  with  rings. 
The  fire  burned  brightly  ;  the  light  of  the  lamp 
shone  on  Lena's  fair  hair  and  placid  brow.  They 
looked  a  very  comfortable  family  party. 
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At  the  sight  of  her  cousin,  Lena  darted  for- 
ward, with  a  little  cry  of  joy ;  Mr  Fleming  rose 
hastily ;  Mrs  Fleming  held  out  her  arms  to  her 
niece :  the  travellers  were  surrounded  and  wel- 
comed as  they  had  never  been  before. 

"  So  truly  kind  to  come — so  more  than  kind 
— such  a  wretched  day  for  their  journey — such 
a  time  of  year  to  come  to  London ! "  Mr  Fleming 
said. 

"  The  very  thing  that  would  most  cheer  Er- 
nest," Mrs  Fleming  remarked. 

"  If  I  needed  anything  to  cheer  me,"  added 
Mr  Fleming;  "  but  on  my  word  I  don't  feel  so 
low  as  I  ought." 

"  She  wants  cheering,"  said  Lord  Morland. 
"  She  thought  I  was  bringing  her  to  the  Fleet 
Prison." 

"  Oh  !  uncle  Ned !  "  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"Poor  Cecil!"  said  Lena,  taking  her  hand 
with  a  compassionate  air. 

"  You  do  look  pale,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs 
Fleming ;  "you  will  be  glad  of  some  tea." 
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Mr  Fleming  pushed  aside  his  writing  table ; 
the  tea  was  brought ;  they  gathered  round  the 
fire,  which  the  chilly  evening  made  very  accept- 
able. 

"Am  I  not  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the 
world?  "  said  Mr  Fleming.  "  Since  I  wrote  to 
you  I  have  obtained  a  situation  as  manager  to 
a  mercantile  house  at  Smyrna,  with  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  a  year !  And  the  climate  of  the 
Levant  always  suited  Selina.  We  shall  take  one 
of  those  villas  a  little  out  of  the  town  :  at  least 
for  the  summer  months.  I  am  really  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  visit  the  East  again,  and  so,  I 
think,  is  my  little  Lena ;  for  she  has  already 
coaxed  me  to  promise  her  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem." 

Cecil  looked  with  some  surprise  at  Lena,  who 
made  a  calm,  assenting  sign  with  her  head,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  "We  have  not  yet  had  an  answer  from  Ed- 
gar," said  Mrs  Fleming,  lowering  her  voice,  to 
Cecil.    "We  have  ofi'ered,  of  course,  to  dissolve 
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the  engagement ;  but,  however  it  may  be  de- 
cided, it  would  not  be  advisable  that  the  mar- 
riage took  place  just  at  present." 

"  When  did  you  write  ?  "  asked  Cecil. 

"  Only  three  days  ago,  and  he  might  not  have 
been  at  home  when  the  letter  arrived." 

"  He  will  not  write :  he  will  come,"  said  Lena, 
quietly. 

"And  then?  "asked  Cecil. 

"  He  will  go  abroad  with  us,"  replied  Lena. 

"  The  next  thing  must  be  that  you  visit 
us  at  Smyrna,"  said  Mr  Fleming :  "a  yacht 
voyage  to  the  Levant  would  be  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer trip.  We  wiU  join  you  in  an  excursion 
among  the  Greek  Isles;  or  we  will  make  a 
party  to  Lebanon ;  or  carry  out  Lena's  idea, 
and  visit  the  shrines  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  much 
said  Cecil. 

"  We  will  see  about  it,"  said  Lord  Morland  : 
"  but  to-night,  what  shall  I  do  with  Cis  ?  Will 
you  lodge  her,  or  shall  I  take  her  to  my 
hotel?" 
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"  Oh !  she  stays  here  of  course,"  replied 
Mrs  Fleming. 

Cecil  will  share  my  room,"  said  Lena. 

^'  Now  they  have  her,  they  will  not  let  her 
go,  you  may  depend  on  it,"  added  Mr  Fleming. 

"  Then  you  and  I  will  have  a  little  conversa- 
tion on  business,"  said  Lord  Morland,  as  the 
ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room:  "tell  me,  what 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  And  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  Lord  Mor- 
land," said  Mrs  Fleming,  "as  to  say  one  word  to 
Ernest  about  working  so  late  !  He  sits  up  all 
night  going  through  those  perplexing  accounts 
— it  is  enough  to  destroy  him  !  " 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr  Fleming,  "  that  I  can- 
not put  off  my  appointment,  and  I  must  have 
all  my  affairs  settled  before  I  leave  the  country, 
so  that  I  am  rather  pressed  for  time ;  but  a 
day  or  two  will  set  all  that  to  rights  :  every- 
thing will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  And  on  my  word  it  does  not  hurt  me ; 
you  see  how  well  I  am :  my  spirits  are  not 
forced." 
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"  I  am  sure  they  are  not,"  said  Lord  Mor- 
land — "  why  should  they  be  ?  You  are  better 
off  than  most  men,  with  such  a  wife  and 
daughter." 

"Aunt  Fleming,"  exclaimed  Cecil,  "I  hope 
you  prize  that  pretty  compliment  from  such  an 
old   bachelor   as  uncle  jSTed:  thouofh   I   don't 

o 

know  how  long  I  shall  have  to  call  him  an  old 
bachelor :  he  has  been  very  near  to  matrimony 
since  I  saw  you  last !  " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child ! "  said  Lord 
Morland. 

"  Oh  !  you  must  tell  us  about  this  affair," 
said  Mr  Fleming,  laughing ;  "  you  really  must 
not  go  up  stairs  until  we  have  heard  this 
story." 

Cecil  desired  nothing  better :  she  gave  them 
the  history  of  Miss  Damerel's  visit,  which  lost 
nothing  in  the  telling ;  and  assured  them  that 
nothing  but  her  uncle's  sympathy  with  Mr 
Fleming's  misfortunes  could  have  induced  him 
to  leave  Dorsetshire  at  such  a  crisis. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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Lord  Morland  disclaimed  tlie  charge ;  the 
Flemings  affected  to  believe  it :  they  parted  very 
gaily  for  the  night. 

Lena  performed  the  part  of  lady's  maid 
to  her  mother  before  she  came  into  Cecil's 
room. 

"  We  have  only  two  servants  now,"  she  said 
to  her  cousin — "  a  cook  and  a  housemaid.  It 
seemed  odd  at  first ;  but  now  I  can  do  mamma's 
hair  quite  well." 

She  sat  down  before  the  glass,  and  shook  out 
her  own  soft  flaxen  tresses. 

"  I  hope,  dear  Lena,"  said  Cecil,  hesitating, 
"  that  you  are  not  anxious — not  doubtful  about 
what  Edgar  will  do." 

"  No,"  said  Lena,  simply ;  "I  think  he  will 
come  straio-ht  here,  and  do  all  he  can  to  make 
us  happier.  This  would  not  be  a  time,  do  you 
think  it  would  ? — to  add  anything  to  our  anxie- 
ties. I  do  not  see  what  money  has  to  do  with 
it,  between  him  and  me  ;  but  if  it  is  needful  to 
break  off  the  marriage,  that  is  a  small  affair : 
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I  should  ever  feel  the  same  towards  him;  and  I 
should  be  sure  that  his  regard  for  me  would 
never  change." 

"  Do  you  think  his  father  will  not  persuade 
him  to  give  you  up  ?  "  asked  Cecil. 

''  He  may  try,"  replied  Lena ;  "  but  Edgar  has 
obtained  his  father's  consent :  Sir  Tressel  can- 
not now  take  back  his  word,  with  honour.  You 
see  I  'm  too  busy  now  to  think  much  about  my 
own  lot;  but  I  am  sure  Edgar  will  do  whatever 
is  right." 

"  I  only  hope  he  may  be  worthy  of  you  !  " 
exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  Of  me !  dear  Cecil :  he  is  so  much  better 
than  I  am  !  "  said  Lena. 

"  If  I  sleep  late,  dear  Lena,  forgive  me,"  said 
Cecil ;   "  for  I  was  up  at  a  ball  all  last  night." 

She  was  quite  exhausted  with  fatigue;  and 
when  she  woke  the  next  morning  Lena  had 
left  the  room.  As  she  went  down  into  the 
drawing-room  she  met  her  cousin  on  the  stairs, 
carrying  a  little  tray. 
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"  I  am  taking  papa's  breakfast  to  him,"  she 
said  :  "he  sat  up  so  late,  he  is  quite  tired  this 
morning."  • 

"It  is  nothing  of  any  consequence,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs  Fleming,  in  answer  to  Cecil's  inquiries; 
"  a  few  hours'  rest  will  set  all  right :  but  your 
uncle  has  worked  so  hard  lately. 

Lord  Morland  came  very  early  ;  he  went  up 
to  see  Mr  Fleming,  and  offered  his  services  in 
anything  that  might  be  not  (as  he  said)  above 
his  comprehension.  He  also  told  Cecil  he  had 
eno:ao;ed  a  Brouo-ham  to  be  at  her  orders  as  Ions: 
as  she  remained  in  town,  and  advised  her  to 
take  Lena  out  for  a  drive  that  morning. 

Mr  Fleming  did  not  get  up  till  late  in  the 
day,  and  then  was  evidently  quite  unfit  for 
business.  He  read  his  letters,  and  answered 
one  or  two ;  and  then  seemed  glad  to  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  and  do  nothing.  In  the  evening 
he  appeared  still  more  fatigued  :  even  the  dis- 
cussing his  voyage,  and  the  preparations  he 
had  to  make,   seemed  too  much  for  him  :  he 
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laughed  at  his  own  idleness,  took  his  candle, 
and  wished  them  all  good  night. 

"Don't  let  me  alarm  you,  Mrs  Fleming," 
said  Lord  Morland  ;  "  but  I  shall  send  Curtis 
(the  family  physician)  to  Fleming  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  do  alarm  me,  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Flem- 
ing. "  ^Hiat  do  you  think,  then  ?  Is  Ernest 
feverish  ?  Has  he  been  complaining  to  you  of 
his  head  ?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  he  wants  to  be  well,  and  I 
think  Curtis  would  save  his  time.  Doctors 
cure  sometimes  J  but  they  often  prevent." 

"  Oh  !  then,  let  him  come,  by  all  means," 
said  Mrs  Fleming;  " and  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kindness." 

The  doctor  found  but  little  amiss  with  Mr 
Fleming :  he  was  overworked  ;  but  a  few  days' 
perfect  repose  of  mind  and  body  would  set  him 
up  again. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  the  fellows  sell  peace 
of  mind,  Cis,"  said  Lord  Morland,  when  he  re- 
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peated  to  her  the  physician's  verdict.  "  I  sup- 
pose the  faculty  have  improved  since  Macbeth's 
time :  it  was  not  to  be  had  then." 

"  Why,  I  think  uncle  Fleming's  mind  might 
be  at  rest,"  said  Cecil :  "  he  does  not  owe  a  shil- 
ling, and  he  has  a  thousand  a-year." 

"  He  has  not  got  it  yet,"  said  Lord  Morland. 

"Why,  what  should  hinder  him?"  asked  Cecil. 

"Nothing.  Go  and  take  Lena  out  for  a 
drive,"  said  Lord  Morland. 

Lena  did  not  wish  to  be  out  long :  she  was 
by  this  time  expecting  Edgar  every  hour. 

"  He  must  be  here  to-day,  or  to-morrow  at 
farthest,"  she  said  ;  and  at  every  knock  at  the 
door  she  started,  and  her  colour  rose,  and  she 
came  back  from  the  window  with  a  look  of  de- 
jection that  enraged  Cecil  against  the  absent 
Mr  Rothmond. 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  :  I  can't  but 
fear  he  is  ill,"  she  said  once. 

Cecil  thought  otherwise ;  but  she  restrained 
herself:  she  could  not  prove  it  was  not  so. 
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That  day  Mr  Fleming  did  not  get  up  at  all : 
he  complained  of  nothing,  and  said  merely  that 
he  was  too  lazy  to  dress. 

The  next  day  Lord  Morland  thought  his 
voice  very  much  altered,  and  spoke  to  the 
physician.  Dr  Curtis  repeated  his  opinion  that 
a  few  days  of  perfect  quiet  would  set  all  to 
rifi^hts.  Mrs  Flemino:  said  she  did  wish  that 
Ernest  could  take  some  strengthening  medicine, 
for  he  really  was  so  much  exhausted  he  could 
hardly  sit  up  at  all. 

Cecil  followed  Lord  Morland  down  stairs  into 
the  dining-room,  to  hear  his  opinion. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Cis,"  he  said,  "  there's  no 
use  in  disguising  the  fact, — Fleming  's  in  a  bad 
way." 

"  Oh  !  uncle,  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  Cecil, 
— "  think  of  Lena  and  aunt  Fleming." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  them,  child  :  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"  So  well  as  he  was  only  the  day  we  came  ! 
you  recollect  ?  " 
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"  I  know ;  but  this  is  not  uncommon  :  an 
affair  of  this  kind  acts  on  the  nervous  system ; 
and  I  suppose  the  doctors  have  no  remedy  for 
that." 

"  Have  farther  advice,"  exclaimed  Cecil, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  He  should  have  every  physician  in  the 
college,  if  that  would  do  him  any  good,"  said 
Lord  Morland ;  "  but  the  fact  is — one  doctor 
may  cure  you,  but  you  have  a  bad  chance  with 
two,  and  no  chance  at  all  with  three." 

"  Oh !  uncle,"  cried  Cecil,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  "  what  a  world  it  is  !" 

"A  capital  world  for  the  brute  creation!" 
said  her  uncle;  "but  if  people  are  bothered 
with  feelings,  it 's  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  one 
could  wish.  However,  Cis,  you  have  had  quite 
enough  of  this  sort  of  thing  lately,  and  there- 
fore I  had  better  send  you  down  into  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  if  the  worst  should  happen,  as  I  ex- 
pect, I  shall  bring  down  these  women  to  you 
there,  as  soon  as  it  is  proper." 
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"  No,  no,  let  me  stay ! — I  may  do  something," 
she  urged. 

"  Why,  child,  when  people  are  dans  la  debine, 
every  one  in  the  house  adds  to  the  trouble  :  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  for  their  sakes  you  should 
go.  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  travel 
alone?" 

"  Not  at  all,  if  I  must  go,"  she  said ;  "  and 
if  you  will  write  to  me  every  day." 

Her  uncle  made  something  of  a  grimace  at 
this  stipulation ;  but  he  gave  his  promise  that 
he  would  do  so. 

It  was  settled  that  she  should  set  off  early  the 
next  day.  Mrs  Fleming  very  much  opposed  her 
going  in  such  a  hurry;  but  Lord  Morland,  while 
making  light  of  his  reasons,  was  firm  in  sending 
her  ofi: 

Mrs  Fleming  evidently  felt  no  misgivings  as 
to  the  termination  of  her  husband's  illness. 

"  I  'm  sure  Ernest  will  be  so  sorry  to  lose 
Cecil,"  she  said ;  "  and  he  is  better  this  evening: 
— I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  be  down 
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stairs  to-morrow.  But  we  must  have  her 
back  for  a  little  while,  before  we  leave  the 
country." 

Cecil  went  into  her  uncle's  room,  to  take 
leave  of  him.  A  sad  foreboding  made  her  hardly- 
able  to  speak,  or  to  keep  back  her  tears ;  and 
Lena,  sitting  by  the  bedside,  with  a  tearless, 
fixed  gaze,  and  a  complexion  as  white  as  a 
corpse,  did  not  tend  to  raise  her  spirits. 

"  I  'm  so  sorry  to  leave  you,  uncle,"  she  fal- 
tered :  "  but  till  you  are  better,  uncle  Ned 
thinks  I  shall  be  in  the  way." 

"  You  could  never  be  that,  my  dear,"  he  said 
cheerfully:  "  but  we  shall  all  enjoy  each  other's 
company  more  at  Smyrna  ;  and  1  shall  look  for 
your  visit,  remember,  as  soon  as  ever  the  fine 
weather  sets  in.  This  is  a  vile  house,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  out  of  it." 

A  gasp  from  Lena's  pale  lips  startled  Cecil. 
It  was  plain  she  did  not  share  her  mother's  feel- 
ing of  security. 

"  I  half  wish  you  could  let  my  little  Lena  go 
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down  with  you,"  he  said,  "  for  she  looks  pale 
here  :  the  air  does  not  suit  her." 

"  Oh !  with  what  pleasure,"  she  began  ;  but 
Lena  stopped  her  by  a  negative  gesture  of  such 
force  as  Cecil  could  not  have  imagined  her  to 
have  made. 

"  Well,  the  sea-voyage  will  set  her  up ;  and 
all  of  us,  I  hope,"  said  Mr  Fleming.  "  And, 
Cecil,  I  shall  ha^'e  a  camel  ready  for  you  to 
ride  when  you  come  to  see  us ;  and  I  should 
advise  you  to  learn  a  little  Arabic  :  you  will 
find  it  very  useful  in  those  parts." 

He  then  took  leave  of  her  very  affectionately; 
and  Cecil,  almost  choked  by  the  effort  to  con- 
trol her  emotions,  hurried  from  the  room. 

Lena  sat  up  that  night  with  her  father.  She 
came  out  on  the  landing-place,  shivering,  as  sick- 
watchers  do,  at  the  chill  morning,  to  bid  her 
cousin  farewell  on  the  stairs. 

"How  is  my  uncle?"  asked  Cecil  eagerly. 

"  Worse,"  she  whispered. 

"  Lena,  if  I  can  be  of  any  comfort,  let  me 
stay  now,"  said  Cecil. 
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"  No,  dear  Cecil,"  said  Lena,  quietly :  "  we 
must  all  die  alone,  as  Keble  says  ;  and  there 
are  some  things  worse  than  death  to  bear,  which 
it  is  better  that  we  endure  alone.  God  bless 
you!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Not  in  the  evening's  eyes, 
When  they  red  with  weeping  are 
For  the  sun  that  dies, 
Sits  sorrow  with  a  face  so  fair. 
Nowhere  but  here  did  ever  meet 
Sweetness  so  sad,  sadness  so  sweet. 

R.  Crashaw, 

The  first  letter  Cecil  received  from  her  uncle 
after  her  return,  contained  only  these  few 
words, — 

"  You  will  not  be  much  surprised  to  hear 
that  poor  Fleming  died  this  morning.  The 
women  are  indifferent. — Yours, 

"  MORLAND." 

Deep  and  genuine  as  was  Cecil's  grief,  she 
could  not  forbear  expressing  her  opinion  on  the 
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brevity  of  his  epistle.     "  It  was  not  worth,"  she 
said,  "the  postage-stamp  outside." 

"It  is  an  odd  taste  you  women  have  for  the 
particulars  of  every  misery  under  heaven,"  he 
wrote  back :  "  Are  not  the  facts  bad  enough, 
but  you  must  take  a  microscope  to  them  ? — 
Fleming  grew  weaker  and  weaker  after  you 
left;  never  lost  his  spirits;  and  went  off  in  a 
fainting  fit  about  daybreak,  after  he  had  been 
explaining  to  me  the  sort  of  lamp  he  meant  to 
have  in  his  cabin  on  his  passage  out.  Mrs 
Fleming  never  could  be  made  to  believe  his 
danger  till  he  was  gone ;  so  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  her  feeliDgs  :  she  has  not  left  her  bed 
since,  and  Curtis  is  afraid  she  has  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs,  at  least  for  the  present.  All  this  is 
not  very  amusing  to  the  little  madonna — and  she 
does  not  look  particularly  blooming :  but  she 
bears  up  like  an  angel,  does  every  thing  for  her 
mother,  and  never  cries — at  least  I  never  see 
her — for  which  I  thank  Heaven  ;  as  I  confess  to 
a  great  dread  of  women's  tears.     You  may  ex- 
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pect  US,  if  Mrs  Fleming  can  travel,  by  the  end 
of  next  week.  No  news  of  Rothmond.  Yours 
ever,  "  Morland." 

"  I  quarrel  with  the  shortness  of  your  letter," 
said  Cecil,  in  reply — "  for  there  are  a  hundred 
things  which  you  know  I  should  be  impatient 
to  ask  if  I  were  with  you ;  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, you  say  nothing  about.     I  want  to 
know  where  Lena  and  aunt  Fleming  will  live ; 
and  what  they  have  to  live  on ;  and  more  than 
all  (as  you  very  well  know),  what  I  can  do  for 
them :  what  you  think  they  will  accept  from 
me ;  and  what  you,  as  a  crabbed  old  guardian, 
will  permit  me  to  give  them  out  of  my  fortune. 
Why  should  not  that  half,  which  came  to  me 
under  such  mournful  circumstances,  be  devoted 
to  their  service  ? — Answer  me  that.    You  know 
well  that  I  am  no  more  likely  to  marry  than 
you  are  ;  and,  if  I  were,  do  you  think  I  would 
stoop  to  bestow  my  hand  on   a  wretch  who 
would  grudge  the   necessaries   of  life   to   my 
nearest  relations  ?     Now,  do  not  let  me  see  a 
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mean  little  scrap  of  paper  in  return  for  this, 
but  reply  at  full  length  to  your  affectionate 

"  Cecil." 
"  You  are  an  insatiable  vixen,"  her  uncle 
replied  ;  "I  don't  know  what  you  would  have : 
I  sent  you  the  longest  letter  I  ever  wrote  in  my 
life,  and  you  call  out  for  more.  As  to  all  the 
fine  questions  you  were  to  have  asked  me,  and 
I  was  to  have  answered  before  ever  I  heard 
them,  there  was  one  slight  difficulty  in  my  way 
when  I  wrote  last ;  namely,  that  I  was  then  in 
total  darkness  on  the  subject.  I  am  a  little 
better  informed  now ;  and,  first,  it  is  only  too 
true  that  Mrs  Fleming  has  partially  lost  the  use 
of  her  limbs — Curtis  recommends  her  living  by 
the  seaside  ;  and  Lena  desires  to  find  some  small 

residence  at  L ,  that  watering-place  where 

you  went  to  see  them  several  years  ago.  She 
thinks  a  Swiss  cottage,  where  you  may  remem- 
ber Hurst  took  a  fancy  to  put  up  that  summer, 
would  exactly  suit  them.  So  I  wish  you  would 
drive  over  some  morning,  and  secure  it  if  you 
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can.     Take  Franklin  with  you ;  I  suppose  lie  is 
old  enough  for  an  escort.     Next,  all  that  they 
have  to  live  upon  is  Lena's  fortune,  which  will 
bring  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year. 
Fleming,  poor  fellow,  meant  to  insure  his  life, 
and  meant  to  do  a  good  many  things,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  accomplish.     I  am  very  willing 
that  you  should  double  their  income.     Do  you 
know  what  you  have,   yourself?    I'll  engage 
you  don't.     You  have  about  fifteen  hundred  a- 
year,  out  of  which  you  can  well  afibrd  the  sum 
I  named.     But  more  than  that  I  should  not 
prevail  on  them  to  take ;  nor  would  it  be  useful 
to  them.     In  the  very  quiet  way  they  propose 
to  live,  three  hundred  a-year  will  furnish  them 
with   every   comfort;    and   we   shall   be   near 
enough  to  supply  them  with  whatever  may  add 
to  their  enjoyment.     I  notice  one  omission  in 
your  letter,  which  I  rather  wonder  at,  as  you 
are  a  pretty  good  hand  at  the  pen  and  ink. 
You  did  not  favour  me  with  your  opinion  of 
that  pitiful  fellow,  Edgar  Rothmond.     I  always 

VOL.  III.  I 
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thouglit  ill  of  him,  going  snuffling  to  cliurch  on 
week-days ;  and  I  suppose  you  can't  stand  up 
for  him  now,  though  he  has  black  eyes.  You 
can  remedy  this  omission  in  your  next. — Yours, 

"  MOELAND." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  improving, 
uncle  Ned,"  replied  Cecil :  "  your  last  letter  was 
of  a  reasonable  length.  I  submit  to  your  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  money  matters,  though 
I  think  your  ideas  are  rather  parsimonious. 
Mr  Franklin  has  appointed   to-morrow  to  go 

with  me  to  L ,  and  drive  a  hard  bargain  for 

the  Swiss  cottage.  Miss  Damerel  is  staying  with 
me  very  kindly,  till  your  return.  She  cheers 
my  spirits  by  reminding  me  that  Mr  Fleming 
was  only  my  uncle,  and  that  I  look  sweetly  in 
black :  but  I  bear  with  her  consolations,  be- 
cause she  does  not  mean  to  exasperate,  and  also 
because  she  will  make  a  third  in  our  journey  to 

L ,  and  save  poor  Mr  Franklin  from  being 

talked  about.  I  cannot  make  out  what  has 
happened  to  Edgar:  you  must   soon  hear  of 
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him  :  he  never  can  be  so  base  as  to  give  up  Lena 
without  a  word.  And  let  me  suggest  to  you, 
uncle  Ned,  that  you  cannot  conceal  your 
jealousy  of  any  one  who  is  tolerably  good  look- 
ing. There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  Edgar  a 
knave  because  he  has  black  eyes, — a  colour,  in 
spite  of  your  sneers,  that  I  do  not  particularly 
affect.  I  am  impatient  to  hear  again  from  you 
about  aunt  Fleming  and  Lena.  Do  not  lose  a 
single  post.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  leisure  time  on  your  hands,  which  you 
cannot  employ  better  than  in  writing  to  your 

affectionate  niece, 

"  Cecil." 

Miss  Damerel,  as  Cecil  had  mentioned,  was 
now  staying  with  her.  She  was  good-natured 
and  lively;  and,  having  never  known  sorrow 
herself,  was  quite  incapable  of  sympathy.  She 
neither  dreaded  nor  respected  affliction ;  and  in 
her  heart  she  thought  those  people  guilty  of 
affectation  whose  manner  or  countenance  bore 
unconscious  traces  of  sufferino:.    She  was  like 
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one  wanting  a  sense  :  nothing  could  rouse  her 
even  to  the  commonest  expressions  of  pity,  but 
some  extreme  case  of  distress.  She  thought, 
for  instance,  that  it  was  "very  sad"  when  Laura 
and  Basil  had  been  drowned  together ;  but  had 
they  died  quietly  in  their  beds,  with  a  proper 
interval  between,  she  would  have  considered 
their  relations  to  be  quite  undeserving  of  sym- 
pathy. When  children  lost  their  parents,  it  was 
"  in  the  course  of  nature."  The  depth  of  anguish 
in  Hamlet's  reply, — "  Ay  !  madam,  it  is  com- 
mon ! "  was  to  her  only  an  unmeaning  echo  of 
his  mother's  remark.  And  when  parents  lost 
their  children,  she  was  sure  either  that  the 
children  were  too  young  to  be  missed,  or  that 
the  parents  had  plenty  more  ;  and  therefore 
those  that  were  taken  could  well  be  spared. 

She  could  not  excuse  Cecil's  gravity,  still  less 
her  tears,  because  Mr  Fleming  was  only  her 
uncle ;  but  when  she  heard  that  he  was  under 
fifty,  she  found  something  to  compassionate  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  died  earlier  than  was  usual. 
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The  way  in  which  she  doled  out  her  pity  was 
worse  than  if  she  gave  none  at  all.  She  was 
always  treading  on  Cecil's  feelings;  and  yet, 
though  brutal,  she  was  good-natured, — a  com- 
mon mixture  in  the  English  character. 

"  Another  letter  from  your  dear  uncle ! "  said 
Miss  Damerel  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  : 
"  how  I  admire  that  free,  rapid  hand.  How  he 
dotes  on  you  !    what  a  heart !  " 

"Prodigious  !  "  replied  Cecil,  tearing  open 
her  letter.  "You  will  excuse  me,  I  know, 
Lydia." 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  1 "  exclaimed  Lydia,  "  I  am 
sure  that  if  it  were  my — I  should  be  so  very — " 

She  was  charmingly  confused,  and  applied 
herself  to  the  marmalade,  while  Cecil  hurried 
through  the  following  lines: 

"  The  plot  thickens,  child — Sir  Tressel's  pre- 
cious reply  to  poor  Fleming's  letter  arrived 
yesterday.  How  it  came  to  be  delayed  so  long, 
I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire.  The 
fellow's  stupid  insolence  suprises  me — me^  who 
am  pretty  well  used  to  see  and  expect  the  worst 
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from  ray  beloved  fellow-creatures.  Without 
in  the  slightest  degree  alluding  to  the  generous 
offer  on  Fleming's  part  of  dissolving  the  engage- 
ment, he  abruptly  informs  him,  that  he  will 
never  sanction  his  son's  alliance  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr  Rothmond  pos- 
sesses a  sufficient  regard  for  Sir  Tressel's  favour 
to  obey  his  commands,  and  cease  all  intercourse 
with  a  family  always  beneath  him,  but  now  de- 
o;raded,  Sir  Tressel  believes,  below  their  own 
station  of  life. 

This  rascally  epistle  came  into  my  hands 
with  other  letters  of  business,  and  I  made  it 
a  particular  request  to  Lena  that  she  would 
not  desire  to  see  the  original,  but  content  her- 
self with  my  abstract.  She  acquiesced  with 
her  usual  gentleness,  and  merely  remarked,  when 
I  concluded,  with  something  of  pride  in  her 
air,  ^  my  father  was  not  a  bankrupt.'  Since 
then,  she  seems  to  have  dismissed  the  aifair  from 
her  mind  altogether,  has  never  mentioned  the 
Rothmonds,  and  seems  fully  occupied  with  ar- 
rangements for  her  mother's  advantage. 
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By  the  way,  I  told  tliem,  in  general  terms,  tliat 
they  would  have,  when  all  was  settled,  three 
hundred  a-year :  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars ;  thinking  that  you  would  gladly  be  spared 
acknowledoTQents,  and  all  that  sort  of  thino:. 

Lena,  who  has  a  wonderful  deal  of  discretion, 
has  proposed  that,  while  her  mother  is  in  this 
state  of  health,  she  should  be  attended  by  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
from  the  hospital ;  as  more  to  the  purpose  than 
a  lady's-maid.  Expect  us  on  Thursday;  and 
make  all  the  haste  you  can  about  the  cottage 

at  L ,  as  they  mean  to  remain  at  Scarbrook 

only  a.  few  days,  and  then  go  to  their  own 
home  at  once.  They  long  for  rest ;  and  so  do 
I,  after  writing  you  such  a  folio.     Yours, 

"  MORLAND." 

"  I  hope,  my  dearest,  you  have  no  bad  news 
from  your  uncle  ?  "  said  Miss  Damerel,  raising 
her  head  from  some  potted  char  with  which  she 
was  trifling — for  this  young  lady  did  not  en- 
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tirely  neglect  tlie  creature  comforts — and  meet- 
ing Cecil's  eyes  blazing  with  indignation. 

"  Not  bad  news  of  my  uncle,"  replied  Cecil, 
crusbing  the  letter  in  her  hand;  ''but  of  my 
cousin,  Lena.  She  was  engaged,  nay,  all  but 
married,  when  this  misfortune  came ;  and  now 
Sir  Tressel,  the  father,  breaks  his  word,  and 
withdraws  his  consent,  in  the  basest,  most  in- 
sulting manner ! " 

"Indeed!"  said  Miss  Damerel,  helping  her- 
self again  to  the  char,  which  she  found  relishing. 
"  Sir  Tressel  Rothmond  of  Elmsley  ?  I  think 
Sir  George  (my  brother-in-law)  knows  some- 
thing of  him.  He  is  very  proud,  I  believe :  and 
then,  you  see  (speaking  with  her  mouth  full), 
Mr  Fleming  was  a  bankrupt." 

"  But  he  was  not  a  bankrupt ! "  exclaimed 
Cecil.     "  He  paid  every  shilling  !" 

"  But  he  lost  all  his  money,  and  that  was  the 
same  thing,"  said  Lydia. 

"How,  my  dear  Lydia?  It  is  the  very  op- 
posite ! "  cried  Cecil,  indignantly.    "  Not  a  single 
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person  can  reproach  his  memory:  no  human 
being  has  been  wronged  of  a  single  penny." 

"  But  if  he  had  nothing  left  for  himself,  my 
dear,  it  didn't  matter  much  about  other  people," 
said  Lydia,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Cecil  found  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  ex- 
plain. 

"  But  I  'm  very  sorry  for  your  cousin's  disap- 
pointment," added  Miss  Damerel,  as  they  rose 
from  the  table.     "  Is  she  pretty?" 

It  was  a  brilliant  October  day ;  the  drive  was 
beautiful ;  and  the  sharp  air,  and  the  distant 
sight  of  the  sparkling  sea,  raised  Cecil's  spirits 
higher  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time. 

Miss  Damerel  liked  the  drive  well  enough 
too ;  yet,  though  bred  in  the  country,  she  had  no 
particular  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  or  fine  scenery : 
a  good  many  women  in  her  station  have  not : 
indeed  few  women  of  any  other  station  make 
so  monotonous  a  business  of  life  as  she  did.  Mr 
Franklin  was  a  single  man  with  a  good  living, 
though  fifty  years  old :  but  when  women  are 
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well  over  thirty,  tliey  become  very  lenient  about 
age.  He  bad  one  great  fault — be  gave  away 
tbe  largest  part  of  bis  income ;  but  if  be  married, 
that  absurdity  would,  of  course,  be  checked. 

And  so  they  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
carriage  before  she  told  him,  with  that  sweet 
frankness  which  distinguishes  our  youthful 
maidens  of  thirty-five,  that  he  really  ought 
to  marry,  and  to  persuade  Lord  Morland 
to  marry:  it  was  quite  a  shame  to  have 
so  many  single  men  for  neighbours,  when 
there  was  no  earthly  reason  to  prevent  their 
settling. 

"  For  myself.  Miss  Damerel,"  he  said,  "  it 
would  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  obey  your 
commands,  if  I  had  not  something  else  to  do ; 
But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  I  am  to  influ- 
ence Lord  Morland." 

"  Preach  a  sermon  against  celibacy,"  said 
Cecil,  impatiently. 

"  Example  would  be  better  than  precept," 
said  Miss  Damerel. 
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"  Let  all  single  people  who  want  a  champion 
apply  to  me,"  exclaimed  Cecil.  ^'  It  is  so  com- 
mon to  marry,  that  we  single  folks  are  the  ex- 
ceptions :  we  are  scarce  enough, — don't  try  to 
diminish  our  numbers." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Miss  Damerel,  "  how 
single  women  are  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
these  days ;  while  the  Romans — did  they  not  ? — 
set  a  very  high  value  on  their  single  women." 

"Where  it  was  voluntary^  as  in  the  case  of 
the  vestal  virgins,  they  honoured  celibacy,"  re- 
plied Mr  Franklin.  "* 

"Is  that  Wrexworth?"  exclaimed  Miss  Da- 
merel :  "  What  a  noble  building !  Where  is 
the  Duke  now  ?  'i 

"  I  rather  think  he  is  on  his  way  home,"  said 
Mr  Franklin.  "  My  nephew  beguiled  him  into 
a  voyage  among  the  Channel  Islands ;  and  I 
hear  that  his  health  is  very  much  improved. 
They  were  at  Brighton  when  Hurstmon9eaux 
last  wrote  to  me." 

"And  now  we  must  get  out  and  walk,"  said 
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Cecil ;  "  that  is  the  only  objection  to  this  cot- 
tage :  but  I  cannot  think  how  they  will  convey 
aunt  Fleming  down  this  path." 

And  as  they  wound  among  the  rocks,  the  sea 
in  front,  and  crags  and  verdure  mingled  behind 
them  almost  up  to  the  sky,  Cecil  often  paused 
with  Mr  Franklin  to  admire  the  view^,  to  inhale 
the  salt  air,  to  watch  the  heaving  of  the  sea, 
with  the  full  delight  that  such  scenes  convey  to 
some  people. 

"  Oh !  my  shoes,"  exclaimed  Miss  Damerel, 
as  Cecil's  eye  was  following  a  sea-gull,  dipping, 
soaring,  revelling,  in  the  foam  and  the  breeze. 
''They  are  thin  indeed,"  she  said:  ''it  is  well 
we  are  on  civilized  ground  at  l^st." 

"Why,"  said  Mr  Franklin,  stopping  at  the 
gate,  "  my  sight  is  not  very  good  ;  but  that 
surely  is  my  nephew  standing  in  the  doorway, 
talking  to  that  old  fisherman." 

"  Yes,  that  is  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,"  said 
Cecil,  coldly  ;  and  she  drew  a  little  back. 

He  saw  them  at  the  same  instant,  and  came 
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forward  to  greet  his  uncle,  and  to  open  the  gate 
for  the  party. 

He  bowed  to  Cecil  as  she  passed  in,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  speaking,  as  if  afraid 
that  his  presence  would  give  her  pain. 

She  understood  his  manner,  and  making  an 
effort,  said,  "  Are  you  long  returned  from  sea, 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux  ?  " 

"  We  came  to  Wrexworth  only  last  night," 
he  replied. 

"And  what  brings  you  here?"  asked  Mr 
Franklin. 

"  Why,  I  have  a  fancy  for  this  cabin,"  he  said  : 
"it  would  suit  me  as  a  fishing  cottage.  No- 
body will  live  here,  because  it  is  so  inconve- 
niently far  from  the  town  :  that  pleases  me. 
Ladies  talk  of  their  boudoirs :  this  shall  be  my 
boudoir,  when  I  am  out  of  sorts  with  the  world, 
or  the  duke." 

Cecil  turned  to  Mr  Fi*anklin  with  a  gesture 
of  disappointment. 

"  You  must  not  have  it,"  he  said  positively  : 
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''  we  are  come  here  to  negotiate  for  some  ladies 
who  want  it, — who  have  really  need  of  it." 

"  Ladies  !  but  it  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  for  ladies,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux : 
"  they  would  be  frightened  to  death  with  the 
wind  roaring  among  these  clefts  on  a  Avinter's 
night.  No,  no, — leave  it  to  me  :  they  don't 
know  what  is  good  for  them." 

"These  ladies  must  have  it,  my  good  nephew," 
said  Mr  Franklin  :  "  you  will  yield  at  once  when 
you  know  the  circumstances.  Mrs  and  Miss 
Fleming  have  not — " 

"  The  little  madonna !"  he  exclaimed, — "  I'll 
buy  it  to  lay  at  her  feet ! — But  how ! — Is  it  pos- 
sible ? — I  understand  nothing  about  their  want- 
ing to  live  herer 

He  looked  to  Cecil  as  he  spoke;  but  she, 
with  all  the  capriciousness  of  sorrow,  some- 
times so  calm,  sometimes  so  quickly  overcome, 
burst  suddenly  into* tears,  and  turned  to  Mr 
Franklin. 

"My  dear  Miss  Fleming,"  he   said,  leading 
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her  towards  the  cottage,  "  if  you  will  look  over 
the  rooms  with  your  friend,  and  see  if  they 
suit,  I  will  talk  to  this  interloping  nephew  of 
mine,  and  join  you  presently." 

"  There  :  that  's  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,"  said 
Cecil,  trying  to  rally  her  spirits,  as  they  went 
up  the  rustic  stairs.  ''  Now  you  have  seen 
him." 

"And  is  it  possible,"  said  Miss  Damerel, 
"  that  he  ever  lived  in  this  little  bit  of  a  cot- 
tage?" 

"  And  glad,  to  do  it,"  said  Cecil :  "  it  is  a  very 
nice  cottage.  These  rooms  are  larger  than  I 
thought." 

''  I  hope  he  did  not  see  my  ankles,"  said  Miss 
Damerel,  finishing  her  ascent  into  the  house  ; 
"  but  there  's  such  a  breeze  here." 

"  I  hope  not,"  returned  Cecil,  with  no  great 
amount  of  reverence  in  her  voice.  "Well,  I 
think  we  have  seen  all  the  rooms  :  I  knew 
beforehand  it  would  suit  my  aunt  ;  and 
this  view,  if  any  thing  can  console,  surely  such 
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a  scene  as  this  will  act  like  a  charm  on  the 
mind." 

"  Nature  and  time,"  said  Mr  Franklin,  who 
joined  them  at  the  moment. 

"  Oh  !  Mr  Franklin,"  exclaimed  Cecil,  "  if  you 
knew  my  cousin  Lena,  I  think  you  would  almost 
ask,  as  I  am  disposed  to  do,  why  such  affliction 
should  have  fallen  upon  her  ?" 

"  Pray,  Miss  Fleming,^'  asked  Mr  Franklin, 
"  is  lead  or  gold  most  worth  refining?" 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Cecil :  ^'  now 
I  suppose  we  may  go  home." 

"  We  may,  because  I  have  employed  Hurst- 
monceaux  to  do  the  rest  of  the  business  for  us ; 

or  else  we  should  have  had  to  go  on  to  L , 

and  arrange  with  the  house-agent." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Cecil :  "I'm  stupid  to-day, 
Mr  Franklin :  I  recollect  nothing." 

Miss  Damerel  in  vain  looked  for  Lord  Hurst- 
monceaux  in  the  garden ;  but  when  they 
mounted  the  hill,  he  was  standing  by  their  car- 
riage waiting  to  hand  them  in.     He  did  not 
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speak,  but  lie  pressed  Cecil's  hand  as  he  assisted 
her. 

She  was  silent  all  the  way  home ;  Mr  Frank- 
lin had  therefore  to  encounter  the  wear  and 
tear  of  Miss  Dajnerel's  strong  spirits,  and  to 
reply  to  all  her  lively  inquiries. 

And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
thing  more  utterly  depressing,  to  persons  who 
have  any  cares  upon  their  mind,  than  this  loud 
enjoyment  in  their  companions;  to  which  they 
cannot  respond,  and  which  weighs  them  down 
by  its  painful  contrast  to  the  state  of  their  own 
feelings. 

Cecil's  errand  that  day  had  been  to  seek  a 
home  for  her  aunt  and  cousin,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  distress ;  she  had  just  met 
the  person  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  save 
her  sister's  life  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  attach- 
ment which  she  still  felt  for  him,  and  which 
she  believed  he  had  sought  to  inspire ;  his 
manner — the  very  silence  which  he  preserved 
in  taking  leave  of  her  —  gave  her  a  vague  im.- 

VOL.  III.  K 
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pression  that  his  feelings  were  unchanged  ;  and 
yet  the  past  could  never  be  explained:  she 
could  never  say  to  him,  "  I  was  free  when  we 
met,  and  I  never  loved  Basil,  as  you  thought  I 
did."  Yet,  without  that  explanation,  how  could 
she  expect  that  he  would  ever  come  forward  ? 
What  must  he  think  of  her  conduct  in  town? 
Engaged  to  another,  yet  admitting  his  atten- 
tions with  such  readiness  ;  never  attempting  to 
conceal  the  pleasure  she  took  in  his  society  ; 
pledged  to  Lord  Morland,  yet  eager  to  secure 
him  as  a  higher  match,  a  better  bargain  :  she 
could  hardly  restrain  her  tears  as  these  familiar 
thoughts  crossed  her  mind  for  the  hundredth 
time. 

Mr  Franklin,  attributing  her  dejection  to  the 
cause  first  mentioned,  and  thinking  that  her 
uncle's  recent  death,  and  her  aunt's  infirm  state 
of  health,  were  quite  sufiicient  to  account  for  it, 
good-naturedly  engrossed  Miss  Damerel  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  left  Cecil  entirely  to  her  own 
reflections. 
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"Do  you  know,  Mr  Franklin,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Damerel,  witk  her  usual  candour,  "  tkat 
I  think  your  nephew  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw?" 

"My  nephew  will  be  very  much  flattered, 
when  I  let  him  know  Miss  Damerel's  opinion," 
replied  Mr  Franklin. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  ever  would 
be  so  abominable ! "  cried  Miss  Damerel,  with 
an  expression  of  terror. 

"  I  certainly  will,"  replied  Mr  Franklin.  At 
which  assurance  she  was  much  delighted. 

"  Pray,  why  does  he  not  marry  ?"  inquired 
Miss  Damerel :  "  you  give  him  bad  advice — you 
persuade  him  to  be  an  old  bachelor  like  your- 
self." 

"  I  deny  the  charge,"  replied  Mr  Franklin : 
"when  he  can  find  a  Miss  Damerel,  I  shall 
seriously  recommend  him  not  to  delay  his  hap- 
piness any  longer." 

"  You  shocking  man !  you  have  an  answer 
for  every  body.     Now  I  want  to  attack  you  on 
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another  subject.  This  naughty  Cecil  absolutely 
refuses  to  take  a  stall  at  the  Fancy  Fair  that 

we  are  going  to  have  at  D next  month :  is 

it  not  positively  wrong  to  deny  her  assistance 
to  such  a  work  of  charity?  I  know  you  will 
persuade  her  to  think  differently." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Fleming  will 
send  you  a  pincushion  for  your  counter,  Miss 
Damerel ;  farther  than  that,  I  won't  undertake 
to  persuade  any  one,  because  I  am  no  friend  to 
fancy  fairs." 

"  What  can  be  your  objection,  Mr  Frank- 
lin?" 

"  Nay,  Miss  Damerel,  you  place  me  in  a 
dilemma,  having  just  told  me  that  you  have  a 
particular  interest  in  this  bazaar." 
''  But  I  insist  upon  knowing." 
"Then  you  must  be  obeyed.  I  don't  like 
ladies  playing  at  shopkeepers  in  public  ;  and  I 
had  rather  give  my  crown  to  a  charity  in  a 
plain  way,  than  bring  back  a  voucher  for  my 
benevolence  in  the  shape  of  a  trumpery  pen- 
wiper, or  mat  of  Berlin  wool." 
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"  But  you  know,  Mr  Franklin,  the  money  is 
really  needed,  and  it  cannot  be  raised  without 
offering  to  people  something  of  an  equivalent  in 
the  way  of  amusement :  would  you  rather  go 
without  the  money  than  obtain  it  by  such  an 
expedient?" 

"  No,  Miss  Damerel,  I  don't  go  so  far  as  that; 
there  is  nothing  criminal  in  your  bazaars :  the 
fault  lies  with  those  who  will  not  give  in  a 
simpler  way :  only,  those  among  us  who  are 
ready  to  subscribe  what  we  can  without  all  this 
fuss,  are,  I  think,  exempt  from  either  buying 
or  selling  in  the  cause." 

"  If  I  had  time,  I  should  try  to  make  you  a 
convert  to  my  side,"  exclaimed  Miss  Damerel: 
''but  here  we  are  at  your  pretty  parsonage." 

"  Good  morning,  then.  Miss  Damerel ;  I  hope 
soon  to  give  you  another  opportunity.  Miss 
Fleming,  shall  you  be  at  the  school  to-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow  !  is  it  my  day  ?  Oh  !  yes,  I 
will  not  fail  you,"  replied  Cecil. 

Fortunately  dinner  was  ready  when  they  ar- 
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rived  at  Scarbrook,  and  to  this  meal  the  fair 
Lydia  was  wont  to  do  ample  justice ;  she  had 
not  therefore  leisure  to  observe  her  friend's 
depression  of  manner,  until  they  were  ensconced 
in  two  easy  chairs  before  the  drawing-room  fire, 
sipping  their  coffee ;  when,  after  rallying  Cecil 
upon  her  great  partiality  for  Mr  Franklin,  and 
receiving  the  most  absent  replies,  she  became 
aware  at  last  that  something  was  the  matter. 

"  My  dear  love,"  she  exclaimed,  "  shall  I  guess 
of  whom  you  are  thinking?" 

"  Pray  do,"  returned  Cecil,  raising  her  eyes, 
which  had  been  for  some  minutes  riveted  to 
the  bars  of  the  grate  :  "I  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear;  for  I  don't  know  myself!" 

"  It  was  evident  to  me,"  pursued  Miss  Dame- 
rel,  ''  that  your  handsome  cousin  was  excessively 
struck  with  you  during  his  visit :  I  hope  you 
are  rewarding  him  with  a  place  in  your  thoughts, 
now  he  is  gone  ! " 

^^  It  would  be  long  enough  before  I  thought  of 
him  again,  now  the  house  is  once  clear  of  him," 
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cried  Cecil.  "  I  wish  you  liad  not  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  man  !  Handsome  cousin  !  Bar- 
dolph,  you  mean  !" 

"  You  naughty  creature  I  Lord  Morland  may 
well  scold  you  for  abusing  everybody.  It  looks 
so  odd  to  see  you  in  his  chair :  he  always  took 
that  corner  of  the  hearth  !" 

"  When  he  was  not  playing  cards  with  you," 
returned  Cecil,  archly,  as  she  rested  her  slender 
black  satin  boot  on  the  fender  ;  "  and  whenever 
you  want  to  find  out  the  most  comfortable  chair 
in  the  room,  you  have  only  to  observe  which  it 
is  that  uncle  Ned  always  chooses." 

"There  again!"  cried  Miss  Damerel :  "but 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  you  who  mock  at 
every  one,  what  sort  of  a  man  you  really  do 
admire." 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  say  what  I  dont  admire," 
replied  Cecil,  looking  up  to  the  ceiling  for  as- 
sistance :  "  I  don't  like  a  man  who  reads  nothing 
but  the  newspapers,  and  does  nothing  but  eat 
and  shoot,  and  knows  nothing  but  lansquenet, 
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and  has  no  more  feeling  than  this  fender  ;  and 
who,  moreover,  glares  at  you  while  he  conveys 
his  coffee-cup  under  his  moustaches — so." 

And  Cecil,  who  had  her  cup  still  in  her  hand, 
simulated  Captain  Morland's  method  of  drink- 
ing and  staring  at  the  same  time,  so  exactly, 
that  Miss  Damerel  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  Don't  kill  me,  you  wicked  girl !"  she  said  at 
last.  "  Oh,  if  the  gentlemen  could  but  hear  how 
you  go  on,  what  a  character  they  would  give 

you!" 

"  Well,  I  don't  conceal  what  I  am :  they 
know  it  well  enough.  Not  Captain  Morland, 
I  admit ;  for,  if  your  sense  of  decorum  would 
allow,  you  might  laugh  at  him  to  his  face  in 
the  most  transparent  manner,  and  he  would  all 
the  while  take  it  as  a  compliment !  But  then 
his  head  is  rather  more  solid  than  usual :  pur- 
beck  stone,  or  granite  at  the  least!" 

"Ah!"  returned  Miss  Damerel,  "I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  at  receiving  a  note  from 
you  some  day,  confessing  that  you  have  found 
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reason  to  alter  your  opinion,  and  are  about  to 
become  Mrs  Morland." 

^'  I  give  you  leave  to  call  me  Mrs  Bardolpli 
from  tbat  hour!"  cried  Cecil,  impatiently. 
"  People  talk  of  your  not  knowing  your  own 
mind  !  Yes,  you  do,  in  five  minutes,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  liking  or  disliking ;  but  if,  in- 
stead, it  is  a  question  of  establishing  yourself, 
you  may  see  cause  to  alter  your  judgment,  should 
you  find  nothing  better  in  prospect." 

''  There's  a  great  deal  said  and  written  against 
a  woman's  trying  to  find  herself  a  part^'  re- 
marked Miss  Damerel. 

"  And  very  justly  !"  interposed  Cecil. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  such  a  happy  home.  But 
now  compare  my  lot  with  yours,"  said  Miss 
Damerel,  whose  candour  on  all  subjects  often 
surprised  her  more  reserved  companion:  "there 
are  papa  and  mamma  thoroughly  disappointed 
that  I  am  still  single,  and  not  hesitating  to  let 
me  know  it — sometimes  in  a  very  galling  man- 
ner; my  brothers  looking  on  me  as  an  object 
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of  ridicule ;  and  my  friends  constantly  exhort- 
ing me  to  make  haste :  as  if  it  was  any  fault  of 
mine  that  I  had  not  married  years  ago." 

"  That  I  am  sure  it  is  not.  You  !  the  beauty 
of  the  county,  as  uncle  Ned  calls  you,"  added 
Cecil,  qualifying  the  frankness  of  her  first  excla- 
mation by  a  compliment. 

"  And  then,  for  the  future,  a  prospect  of  a  very 
small  fortune,  totally  inadequate  to  supply  any 
one  of  my  wants :  if  indeed  some  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  my  brothers  does  not  absorb 
what  ought  to  be  my  portion  ;  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  Is  it  not  natural,  then,  that  I  should 
try  to  provide  for  myself  in  the  only  way  left 
open  to  me,  and  marry  before  my  youth  is  quite 
gone  ?" 

Cecil  had  never  before  taken  this  view  of  the 
question  :  she  saw  for  the  first  time  that  this  was 
the  lot  of  thousands  of  young  women. 

"  If  I  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  I  would  not  marry  for  a  home  :  I 
would  work  to  support  myself." 
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"  But,  my  dear,  what  work  is  possible  for  a 
lady  ?"  asked  Miss  Damerel.  ^'  You  don't  sup- 
pose papa  would  hear  of  my  going  out  as  a  go- 
verness ! " 

"  I  would  find  something,"  maintained  Cecil : 
"to  do  ^^^rong,  can  never  be  the  only  alternative 
that  is  left  in  any  case !  Now  you  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  convent." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  see  no  such  thing," 
returned  Miss  Damerel :  "  it  is  very  pleasant  for 
the  men  of  a  family  to  seize  on  the  property, 
and  to  thrust  the  single  women  into  a  dungeon 
of  the  worst  kind ;  but  I  don't  argue  in  the 
same  way.  I  don't  see,  because  a  woman  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  single,  she  should  have  the 
additional  misfortune  of  a  rigorous  and  painful 
imprisonment  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  how  these  very  men 
would  enjoy  the  hunger  and  work,  and  the 
vigils  and  cold,  to  which  these  women,  brought 
up  in  luxury,  are  exposed.  I  should  like  them 
to  be  roused  from  their  sleep,  and  flung  upon 
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the  cold  pavement  of  a  chapel  at  midnight  and 
early  morning,  throughout  the  winter  months. 
It  would  be  amusing.  Could  you  treat  a  mur- 
derer worse,  if  you  spared  his  life  ?  not  half  so 
ill,  most  likely.  And  what  fault  have  these 
women  committed?  The  fault  of  not  having 
enough  money  to  induce  a  man  to  offer  them 
his  hand.  No ;  we  are  better  off — ^^ve  Protes- 
tants. We  punish  celibacy  with  ridicule  alone  : 
the  carcere  duro  is  reserved  for  Catholic  spin- 
sters !" 

There  are  two  ways  of  viewing  almost  every 
question.  Cecil,  who  had  permitted  herself  to 
despise  her  friend's  manoeuvres  when  directed 
against  her  uncle,  was  now  disposed  to  pity  her 
very  sincerely,  and  to  give  her  every  opportu- 
nity of  victimising  (not  indeed  her  uncle  Ned  : 
her  charity  was  not  quite  so  ardent ;  but)  any 
other  chance  person  who  might  be  staying  at 
Scarbrook. 

^'  She  should  have  Captain  Morland,  and  wel- 
come, if  he  would  consent ;  and  she  didn't  mind. 
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Good  Heaven !  how  various  are  the  tastes  of 
mortals ! — the  idea  of  any  one  being  willing  to 
accept  such  a  man !  Or  if  Charles  Dawbeney 
came  this  way — only  I  'm  afraid  he  would  hardly 
stay  here  after  my  refusal ; — or  that  Sir  Henry 
Something,  whom  uncle  Ned  introduced  to  me 
once  on  the  Hampstead  Road,  and  who  per- 
sisted in  riding  with  us,  to  my  very  great  annoy- 
ance :  he  promised  to  come  down  to  Scarbrook 
in  the  autumn,  and  he  is  very  rich  I  know,  and 
not  too  young." 

While  she  was  thus  kindly  speculating,  Miss 
Damerel  had  likewise  been  drawing  conclusions, 
and  she  now  exclaimed : 

"  Oh !  Cecil,  love.  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  was 
of  the  party,  was  he  not,  when  your  poor  sister 
and  the  young  Lord  Morland  were  drowned  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cecil,  pressing  her  hand  over 
her  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  image  her  friend  so 
coolly  placed  before  her  ;  "  and  I  can  never  for- 
get that  he  did  his  utmost  to  save  them." 

"Ay? — how  did  it  all  happen? — were  you 
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present  at  tlie  time  ? — those  wager-boats  are  so 
very  dangerous.  What  could  induce  the  poor 
child  to  be  so  rash  ?  She  was  very  beautiful, 
was  she  not  ?  I  wonder  whether  the  marquis 
was  in  love  with  her." 

"  Pray,  don't  speak  of  it,  Lydia,"  murmured 
Cecil :  "  my  brain  swims  whenever  I  recall  that 
horrible  day." 

"  Oh !  my  dear,  but  you  should  not  allow 
yourself  to  give  way :  it  is  so  long  ago ;  you 
should  try  and  accustom  yourself  to  hear  it 
spoken  of.  How  dreadfully  shocked  Lady  Mor- 
land  must  have  been  !  By  the  by,  knowing 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  don't  you  think  your 
aunt  had  an  e}e  to  him  for  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters?" 

"  I  dare  say  she  might,"  returned  Cecil : 
"  people  seem  to  think  of  little  else  :  but  it  is 
no  matter,  for  they  are  both  engaged." 

"What  a  clever  woman  !" 

"  Yes,  every  one  allows  her  that  merit." 

"  And  neither  of  the  Miss  Morlands  pretty,  I 
think  you  said  ?  " 
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"  Not  at  all.  I  hope  one  day  you  will  meet 
them  here." 

"  Thank  you  ;  it  will  be  more  to  my  interest 
that  mamma  should  see  Lady  Morland:  she 
might  take  a  useful  lesson  from  her  manage- 
ment." 

"  My  dear  Lydia,  these  things  are  not  to  be 
taught." 

^'  I  am  afraid  not.  Come,  Cecil,  play  me  the 
divine  Brise  du  Soir."" 

Cecil  went  to  the  piano,  Lydia  took  up  a  re- 
view, and  so  the  evening  passed. 

"  You  surely  are  not  going  to  the  village  this 
morning  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Damerel,  as  she  looked 
out  upon  a  fine  November  mist,  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  rain  :  "  you  are,  I  know,  the  best 
of  creatures,  but  there  's  no  need  to  become  a 
martyr ! " 

"  You  a  horsewoman,  and  afraid  of  a  little 
fog!"  cried  Cecil.  "This  mist  won't  hurt  me, 
or  my  bonnet  either ;  as  you  will  allow,  when 
you  see  my  costume." 
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"  I  wonder  at  your  courage !"  said  Miss  Da- 
merel,  shivering  and  drawing  close  to  the  fire. 
"  I  don't  mind  riding  in  such  weather  for  an 
object ;  but  I  really  couldn't  turn  out  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  those  horrid  little  creatures  to 
sing :  and  you  might  have  the  carriage.  Your 
uncle  will  find  you  laid  up  on  his  return." 

Cecil  meanwhile  had  tied  on  a  little  gray  felt 
bonnet,  clasped  up  her  long  black  dress,  and 
wrapped  herself  in  a  superannuated  white  opera 
cloak. 

"  She  looks  handsomer  than  ever,"  thought 
Miss  Damerel :  "  with  her  face  and  figure,  and 
her  nineteen  years,  she  may  wear  anything." 

"  No,  I  have  no  leisure  to  be  sick,"  replied 
Cecil.  "  I  leave  you  in  good  company;  there  's 
the  box  of  novels  with  which  uncle  Ned  re- 
proaches me,  and  which  I  trust  will  console  you 
for  my  absence.     Adieu  ! " 

One  of  the  little  stable-boys  awaited  her  at 
the  door  with  a  basket,  packed  by  the  careful 
hands  of  Mrs  Ford,  containing  all  sorts  of  com- 
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forts  for  the  sick.  She  refreshed  her  memory 
with  a  glance  at  the  list  of  names  inscribed  on 
the  carnet  which  hung  to  her  steel  chatelaine, 
and  then  set  off  bravely  through  the  mist. 

Cecil  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  villagers. 
Poor  people  are  very  sensitive  to  beauty, 
particularly  that  kind  which  depends  on  com- 
plexion ;  and  while  they  overlooked  the  deli- 
cacy and  precision  of  her  features,  the  brilliancy 
and  softness  of  her  colour  attracted  every  eye. 
The  old  dames  put  their  heads  out  of  their  doors 
to  see  her  pass,  and  she  had  a  smile  and  a  kind 
word  of  inquiry  for  all. 

Before  she  reached  the  school  her  basket  was 
emptied,  and  her  little  page  despatched  home. 
And  then  came  the  less  pleasing  portion  of  her 
morning  duties.  In  the  first  place,  she  was 
afflicted  with  a  very  acute  ear,  and  the  nasal 
cries  of  the  children,  together  with  their  un- 
couth pronunciation,  surpassed  belief  Then, 
she  disliked  the  mistress  peculiarly ;  who  was 
a  gaunt  woman,  with  a  roll  in  her  walk  and 
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an  indistinct  cast  of  countenance,  all  of  one 
whitey  brown  hue,  gave  herself  great  airs,  and 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  upon  Cecil  and  her 
instructions.  In  her  last  place,  the  grand  lady 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  made  a  great  pet  of 
this  woman,  and  was  used  to  kiss  her  when  they 
met,  and  often  to  drive  her  out  in  the  carriage. 
Cecil  declined  the  kissing,  and  even  forgot  her- 
self so  far  as  not  to  shake  hands,  and  not  even 
to  ask  her  up  to  Scarbrook  to  drink  tea.  So 
that  before  the  singing  class  could  be  assembled, 
she  had  (for  her  sins)  to  listen  to  long  histories 
of  the  Countess  of  Farringdon  and  her  conde- 
scension,— ^how  the  countess  used  to  sit  with  her 
for  the  hour  together, — how  her  ladyship  would 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her,  and  often  ask  her  in 
return  to  tea  at  the  hall, — how,  in  fact,  my  lady 
treated  her  like  a  sister. 

These  stories  left  Cecil  with  no  increased  re- 
verence for  the  gentility  of  the  schoolmistress ; 
but  with  a  great  share  of  wonder  for  the  taste 
of  the  lady  who  could  select  such  a  woman  for 
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an  intimate,  and  salute  a  person  whose  caps 
were  not  nearly  so  immaculate  as  her  character. 
It  was  a  trial  of  temper,  of  which  she  sometimes 
boasted  to  Mr  Franklin,  to  bear  this  good  wo- 
man's constant  interference  with  her  sinf];ino; 
lesson. 

"  Now,  little  girls,  open  your  mouths  well.  If 
Emma  Brown  would  but  open  her  mouth,  Mrs 
Brooker." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Fleming,  I  don't  know.  The 
Countess  of  Farringdon  never  wished  her  school 
to  open  their  mouths." 

"  But  I  can't  make  them  sing  without,  Mrs 
Brooker." 

"  Children,  attend  to  what  Miss  Fleming  tells 
you,"  said  Mrs  Brooker,  carelessly. 

"  I  will  write  them  another  tune,  Mrs  Brooker, 
if  you  will  give  me  a  sponge  :  they  know  '  Is- 
lington' perfectly  now." 

''  If  you  wish  it.  Miss  Fleming,"  replied  Mrs 
Brooker,  handing  Cecil  the  sponge,  and  looking 
coolly  on  while  she  washed  the  chalk-marks  from 
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the  board,  and  wrote  out  another  psalm  :  "  her 

ladyship  thought  three  tunes  quite  sufficient  at 

Alverston." 

.    "  Shall  I  trouble  you  for  the  tuning-fork,  Mrs 

Brooker?" 

The  tuning-fork  was  wedged  into  one  of  the 
windows,  to  keep  the  frame  steady.  Mrs  Brooker 
turning  round,  with  languid  elegance,  directed 
one  of  the  children  to  carry  the  fork  to  Miss 
Fleming ;  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  that  her 
wishes  were  rather  exorbitant,  as  the  window 
rattled  when  it  was  taken  away. 

At  last  the  lesson  was  over.  Cecil  nodded  to 
her  class,  and  responded  to  the  ceremonious  fare- 
well of  the  mistress ;  and  gladly  exchanged  the 
shelter  of  the  school  for  the  drizzling  atmos- 
phere without. 

"  InsuiFerable  woman  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her.  "  Well,  I  'm  deter- 
mined I  will  have  something  for  my  trouble  : 
we  have  no  china-roses  left  at  Scarbrook,  and 
here  the  walls  are  covered  with  them." 
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She  began  eagerly  to  gather  the  wet  roses, 
when  she  heard  a  step  on  the  walk  behind  her. 

"Mr  Franklin,  I  have  been  teaching  your 
children  to  sing,  and  now  I  am  teaching  them 
to  steal,"  she  said,  laughing :  and  turning  round, 
she  encountered  Lord  Hurstmon^eaux. 

"Make  me  an  accessary  in  the  theft.  Miss 
Fleming,"  he  replied,  "  and  then  I  cannot  turn 
informer." 

She  felt  all  her  constraint  return,  coloured  as 
deeply  as  her  roses,  but  said  quietly — 

"And  where  is  Mr  Franklin ?" 

"  They  told  me  at  the  parsonage  I  should 
find  him  here." 

"He  is  in  the  village  no  doubt,"  she  replied. 

And  Cecil,  observing  Mrs  Brooker's  interest- 
ing features  flattened  against  the  window-pane, 
began  to  move  away. 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  followed  her  to  open 
the  gate. 

"  Miss  Fleming,"  he  said,  hesitating  a  little, 
"  I  don't  know  who  is  to  blame  ;  but  is  this  a 
day  for  you  to  be  walking  ?  " 
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''  Oh,  yes ;  I  never  take  cold." 

"Have  you  heard  from  Lord  Morland  this 
morning  ?  " 

"  is  o,  he  never  writes  when  he  can  avoid  it." 

"I  hope  your  last  accounts •  from  London 
were  better." 

"  Hardly  yet :  I  am  expecting  them  all  at 

Scarbrook  as  soon  as  mv  aunt  can  travel." 

%> 

"  I  rode  over  to  tell  my  uncle  that  all  was 
settled  as  he  desired  about  the  cottage.  I  have 
brought  the  man's  agreement  with  me." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  have  taken  so  much 
trouble ;  and  I  am  glad,  as  Lena  fancied  living 
there,  she  should  have  her  wish  gratified." 

Here  Mrs  Brooker  set  the  casement  a  little 
open  :  she  did  not  know  why  she  should  not 
try  to  hear  as  well  as  see. 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  lingered  a  little  over 
the  fastening  of  the  gate,  and  said,  glancing  at 
her  bouquet,  with  a  smile  : 

"  You  won't  condescend,  then,  to  buy  my 
silence  ?  " 

Now  Cecil's  feelings  were  so  much  implicated 
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that  her  shyness  would  have  made  her  refuse, 
had  she  not  seen  the  crooked  eyes  of  the  mis- 
tress watching  them  from  the  window  with  true 
vulgar  curiosity. 

In  the  very  spirit  of  defiance,  then,  she  held 
out  a  rose  to  her  companion,  exclaiming — 

"  If  you  are  so  mercenary,  I  cannot  help  my- 
self." 

But  she  was  gone  too  quickly  afterwards  to 
hear  Mrs  Brooker's  luminous  remark  as  she 
closed  the  lattice,  and  turned  indignantly  to  her 
class. 

"Well,  I  never!"  exclaimed  the  schoolmis- 
tress. 

But  whether  she  had  never  been  asked  for  a 
flower,  or  never  vouchsafed  to  bestow  one,  the 
wondering  school  girls  could  not  tell. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Lord !  thou  hast  given  me  a  cell 

"Wherein  to  dwell. 

A  little  house,  whose  humble  roof 

Is  weather-proof. 

Under  the  spars  of  which  I  lie 

Both  soft  and  dry. 

Where  thou  my  chamber  for  to  ward 

Hast  set  a  guard 

Of  harmless  thoughts  to  watch  and  keep 

Me  while  I  sleep. 

Herrick. 

Cecil  had  received  orders  from  her  uncle  to 
have  the  cottage  furnished  in  the  completest 
manner,  at  his  expense,  from  an  upholsterer's  at 

D .     She  bought  every  article  of  furniture 

herself,  and  sent  Mrs  Mills  the  housekeeper  to 

see  that  it  was  perfectly  arranged  in  the  cottage. 

Miss  Damerel,  who  was  her  companion  in  her 
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several  visits  to  tlie  shop  at  D ,  was  very- 
well  pleased  with  the  employment ;  deciding 
on  chintzes  and  curtains,  and  balancing  be- 
tween oak  and  walnut  tables  and  chairs. 

"  One  could  really  imagine  that  one  of  us 
was  going  to  be  married,"  she  said:  "nothing 
is  so  delightful  as  fitting  up  a  house." 

She  was  not  quite  so  satisfied  when  she  found 
Cecil  determined  against  going  to  the  cottage  : 
she  had  a  lingering  hope  that  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux,  whom  she  could  meet  at  no  other  place, 
might  be  met  there.  But  Cecil  declared  that 
she  was  inexperienced;  that  Mrs  Mills  knew 
better  about  everything,  and  that  she  would  not 
interfere  for  the  world.  She  thought,  too,  that 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  might  occasionally  revisit 
a  spot  which  must  be  fraught  to  him  with 
many  recollections.  She  could  not  doubt  (she 
wished  she  could)  what  her  feelings  were  to- 
wards him ;  but  she  was  quite  perplexed  as  to 
what  sentiments  he  entertained  towards  her; 
and  she  was  resolved  never,  if  she  could  avoid 
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several  visits  to  the  shop  at  D ,  was  very 

well  pleased  with  the  employment ;  deciding 
on  chintzes  and  curtains,  and  balancing  be- 
tween oak  and  walnut  tables  and  chairs. 

"  One  could  really  imagine  that  one  of  us 
was  going  to  be  married,"  she  said :  ''  nothing 
is  so  delightful  as  fitting  up  a  house." 

She  was  not  quite  so  satisfied  when  she  found 
Cecil  determined  against  going  to  the  cottage  : 
she  had  a  lingering  hope  that  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux,  whom  she  could  meet  at  no  other  place, 
might  be  met  there.  But  Cecil  declared  that 
she  was  inexperienced;  that  Mrs  Mills  knew 
better  about  everything,  and  that  she  would  not 
interfere  for  the  world.  She  thought,  too,  that 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  might  occasionally  revisit 
a  spot  which  must  be  fraught  to  him  with 
many  recollections.  She  could  not  doubt  (she 
wished  she  could)  what  her  feelings  were  to- 
wards him ;  but  she  was  quite  perplexed  as  to 
what  sentiments  he  entertained  towards  her; 
and  she  was  resolved  never,  if  she  could  avoid 
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Cecil  had  prepared  every  thing  for  their  com- 
fort that  she  could  devise :  a  luxurious  couch 
for  Mrs  Fleming,  close  to  the  bright  fire — tea- 
things  set  out  on  the  ebony  table — ^flowers  on  the 
etageres — books  on  the  shelves :  the  lofty  dark 
rooms  looked  quite  sociable.  Even  in  sorrow 
these  little  acts  of  kindness  are  gratefully  felt ; 
and  the  two  days  that  Lena  and  her  mother 
passed  at  Scarbrook  were  days  of  mental  and 
bodily  refreshment.  The  cottage  was  furnished 
— ^the  little  establishment  completed ;  and  Lord 
Morland  and  Cecil  were  to  escort  them  to  their 
new  home. 

It  was  a  soft  November  day;  the  sky  was 
gray,  and  covered  with  floating  clouds  ;  the  air 
as  mild  as  summer ;  every  thing  breathed  a 
stillness  and  repose  :  there  was  hardly  a  ripple 
on  the  sea ;  and  the  earth  received  in  silence 
the  mournful  descent  of  the  leaf  Lord  Mor- 
land was  on  horseback,  Mrs  Fleming  reclining 
at  full  length  in  the  carriage ;  Lena  and  Cecil 
were  seated  hand  in  hand. 

"  You  will  find  so  much  to  do  to  the  garden. 
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Lena,"  said  Cecil :  "  that  will  be  your  first  em- 
ployment. The  beds  of  cabbages  and  scarlet 
runners  will  all  be  cleared  and  planted  ready 
for  next  spring  before  I  pay  you  another  visit." 

Lena,  who  was  watching  her  mother  with  a 
countenance  haggard  in  its  intensity,  tried  to 
smile  in  answer. 

She  was  in  that  state  when  the  heart  shrinks 
and  winces  from  its  own  pangs,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  home  which  could  never  be  glad- 
dened by  him  who  was  departed.  Mrs  Fleming 
looked  placid  and  contented :  the  shock  her 
nerves  had  received,  which  had  whitened  her 
beautiful  hair,  had  deadened  the  keenness  of 
her  sensations.  She  managed  the  descent  very 
well  in  an  invalid-chair,  Lena  and  Cecil  walkinsf 
by  her  side. 

At  the  gate  of  the  garden,  Lena  started  back 
with  a  little  cry  of  surprise :  it  was  absolutely 
enamelled  with  flowers ;  velvet  turf,  from  which 
rose  fanciful  wire  baskets  brimming  over  with 
verbenas  in  all  their  resplendent  colours ;  gera- 
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niums,  china-asters,  chrysanthemums,  migno- 
nette, and  all  the  blossoms  that  could  be  ob- 
tained at  this  late  season  of  the  year. 

"  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you  can  be," 
said  Cecil:  "I  had  given  up  the  garden  as 
hopeless." 

Lena  could  hardly  make  her  way  to  the  house  ; 
now  pausing  over  a  basket  of  mignonette,  now 
searching  into  a  cluster  of  Russian  violets,  now 
turning  to  admire  a  beautiful  bed  of  scarlet 
geraniums.  The  completeness  of  the  interior 
delighted  her  as  much ;  the  couches  were  so 
easy,  the  curtains  so  warm,  the  walnut  tables 
so  rustic.  The  bright  fire  within,  the  brilliant 
parterre  without,  over  which  the  early  twilight 
was  stealing,  the  soothing  voice  of  the  waves 
beyond,  all  seemed  to  speak  a  welcome  to  the 
weary  travellers. 

Cecil,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs  Fraser,  the  nurse, 
was  busied  in  preparing  the  tea. 

After  a  little  pause,  her  colour  rising  a  little, 
she  said,  looking  up  suddenly, 
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*'  As  to  the  garden,  it  is  all  Lord  Hurstraon- 
9eaux'  doing." 

"  Is  it?  I  'ra  so  glad,"  returned  Lena,  brighten- 
ing up  at  the  name. 

Cecil  looked  quickly  at  her. 

"  We  have  found  so  very  few  people  the  same 
to  us,"  said  Lena :  "so  few  have  remembered 
us  at  all,  or  shown  us  the  courtesy  one  would 
pay  to  a  stranger  in  distress,  that  it  pleases  me 
the  more  when  any  one  shows  us  some  unex- 
pected kindness." 

Lord  Morland,  who  had  lingered  behind  to 
give  some  directions,  now  came  in. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  make  it  out  ?"  he  asked : 
— "what  do  you  think  of  your  flower  garden, 
madonna,  and  how  will  it  look  after  the  frost 
we  are  to  have  to-night  ?  " 

"  Not  a  real  frost  ?"  urged  Lena  eagerly. 

"  A  very  good  imitation  of  one,"  he  replied. 
"  It  was  Hurst's  idea,  this  gardening  project." 

"  So  I  thought,"  observed  Cecil. 

"  Ah  !  you  were  in  his  confidence,"  retorted 
her  uncle. 
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'^  Indeed  I  was  not,"  said  Cecil.  "  Have  you 
sent  back  your  horse  ?  " 

"Yes:  I  return  with  you  in  the  carriage. 
It  is  past  five,  and  we  had  better  be  moving : 
I  am  afraid  of  highwaymen." 

Cecil  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  aunt 
and  cousin. 

"  I  shall  be  coming  over  almost  every  day," 
she  said  :  "  don't  put  everything  in  order,  dear 
Lena, — ^leave  something  for  me  to  do." 

"  That 's  a  wonderful  little  creature,"  said 
Lord  Morland  :  "  she  has  not  been  spoiled.  I 
don't  know  how  she  has  managed." 

"  Surely,  uncle,  there  are  some  natures  that 
the  world  cannot  spoil,"  suggested  Cecilw^ 

"That's  a  bit  of  pure  clap-trap,  child,  "returned 
her  uncle.  "  If  you  put  a  plant  in  a  cellar,  they 
say  it  will  lose  its  colour.  I  never  did  it,  and 
it  may  not  be  true  ;  but  if  it  is,  plunge  any  one 
into  society, — which  is  a  great  deal  worse 
atmosphere  than  any  cellar, — and  if  their  mind 
does  not  gradually  lose  its  tone,  why,  it 's  made 
of  something  that  I  don't  see  through." 
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"  Perhaps  it  is,  uncle." 

"  Now,  that  child  has  been  in  a  good  deal  of 
society  the  last  year  or  two,"  he  continued,  '^  hear- 
ing and  seeing  nothing  but  what  is  sordid  and 
dense,  and  she  has  walked  through  the  ordeal 
without  a  singe  on  her  robe." 

"It  is  very  true,  uncle :  but  if  you  don't 
take  care  you  will  make  me  jealous." 

"  That's  easily  done,  Cis,"  he  said,  laughing, 
and  handing  her  out  of  the  carriage. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  see  advancing  towards  them 
a  small  black  figure,  with  outstretched  hands, 
exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  fervour, — 

"  My  dearest  Edward !  You  see  I  am  come  to 
take  you  quite  by  storm." 

"  A  very  agreeable  storm,"  said  uncle  Ned  : 
"  but  I  trust  nothing  is  the  matter  at  Thornley?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  dearest  Edward,"  repliedLady 
Morland,  suffering  herself  to  be  conducted  to  a 
seat  while  pressing  her  brother's  hand.     "Mr 
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Harris  lias  just  lost  his  eldest  brother  in  a  fit  of 
delirium  tremens.  What  he  suffered  is  incre- 
dible ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  awful  death  !  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Cecil, 
when  we  see  how  other  people  are  afflicted,  we 
should  feel  very  thankful  that  we  have  been  so 
mercifully  dealt  with." 

"  Yes,  we  are  uncommonly  glad  to  find  that 
other  people  are  paid  out  in  their  turn,"  said 
Lord  Morland.  "  And  so  Dick  Harris  is  dead. 
Well,  and  what  says  little  Ninny  to  it  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  dear  Edward,  he  is,  of  course,  in  very 
deep  affliction.  I  am  sure  when  I  saw  him  in 
his  gown,  covered  with  black  love  bows,  on 
Sunday,  it  was  almost  too  much  for  me.  But 
he  thinks  still  that  by  Christmas  his  spirits  will 
allow  of  his  marrying  our  dear  Hen." 

"  Ah  !  a  man  ought  to  be  in  fine  spirits  for 
that,"  remarked  Lord  Morland  :  "  my  spirits 
are  not  up  to  that  mark  at  present;  though 
Cecil  here  is  trying  to  make  a  match  for  me 
mth  every  single  woman  in  the  county." 
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"  No,  no ;  I  'm  sure  my  dear  Cecil  has  too 
mucli  delicacy  for  anything  of  that  kind,"  said 
her  aunt  affectionately.  "  These  things  should 
always  be  spontaneous :  and  we  all  know  where 
to  look  for  the  ordering  of  our  lot." 

"To  be  sure  we   do,"  said   Lord   Morland 
ironically  :  "we  look  to  the  most  soft-headed 
fellow  we  can  find ;   especially  if  he  has  any 
prospects.    Here 's  Cis,  has  made  an  impression 
on  the  future  Lord  Morland, — a  gallant  officer, 
a  high-spirited,  fine,  handsome,  charming  crea- 
ture, as  the  ladies  say  :  have  you  not,  Cis  ?  " 
Cecil  laughingly  protested  her  innocence. 
"  But  I  'm  very  glad  Dick  Harris  is  dead," 
said  Lord  Morland   gaily^  determined  to  say 
what  he  knew  Lady  Morland  thought :  "  died  in 
a  fit,  did  he  ?    I  hope  he  has  not  much  damaged 
the  property  :  hardly  had  time,  I  should  think : 
he  has  not  been  in  possession  above  two  years." 
"  My   dear   Edward,"   said   Lady   Morland, 
"  when  we  think  of  these  sad  events,  we  feel 
inclined  to  mourn ;  even  though  they  bring  in 
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their  train  a  few  little  perishing  worldly  ad- 
vantages." 

"  The  deuce  is  in  it  if  I  want  to  mourn  over 
Dick  Harris,"  said  Lord  Morland;  "or  you 
either,  I  should  think.  But  you  must  be  fa- 
tigued, my  dear  Lady  Morland :  let  Cecil  take 
you  up  stairs,  and  try  to  make  you  as  welcome 
as  she  can  in  a  poor  bachelor's  house." 

"My  dear  love,''  said  Lady  Morland,  em- 
bracing Cecil  anew  when  they  were  alone  in 
her  dressing-room, — "I'll  just  tell  that  good 
creature  Denny  to  lay  out  my  black  velvet 
gown.  The  lace  shawl,  Denny,  and  white  cap 
with  bugles.  Nothing  of  a  toilet,  you  see,  my 
dear  Cecil.  I  have  come  down  here  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  dear  Edward  about 
Hen's  affairs:  there  are  some  very  delicate  ques- 
tions about  settlements  that  I  could  not  ask  by 
letter.  There  is  another  little  cause  for  my 
visit,  however,  which  I  would  not  mention  to 
your  dear  uncle  ;  but  I  know,  my  dearest  Cecil, 
that  you  will  be  candid  with  me." 
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Here  she  paused,  and  looked  Cecil  full  in  the 
face. 

"  I  am  sure,  aunt;  that  uncle  Ned  is  delighted 
to  receive  you,"  said  Cecil;  "and  I  need  not 
say  how  glad  I  am  !  " 

"  My  own  love !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Morland, 
"  Do  you  know  a  Miss  Damerel  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt,  very  well,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  Does  she  show  any  particular  desire  to  be 
come  Lady  Morland  ?  "  asked  her  ladyship. 

"Yes,  aunt:  very  particular,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  she  is  likely  to 
succeed  ?  "  asked  Lady  Morland,  taking  both 
Cecil's  hands  in  her  own. 

"  No,  aunt :  not  unless  she  can  mesmerise 
uncle  Ned  into  it,"  replied  Cecil,  laughing. 

"  My  love,  you  have  removed  a  weight  from 
my  mind,"  exclaimed  Lady  Morland.  "  But 
yet,  men  are  so  weak !  And  you  see,  my  dear, 
it  is  important  to  me  to  know :  dear  Edward 
has  confirmed  all  that  my  poor  son  settled  in 
my  favour ;  but  when  there  come  settlements 
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and  younger  children,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  to 
those  plans ;  and  marrying  my  daughters  does 
not  make  me  richer,  but  rather  poorer,  my  dear 
Cecil." 

"  Well,  aunt,  I  don't  think  Miss  Damerel  will 
interfere  Avith  you  :  but  I  have  not  yet  asked 
after  Lou  and  Hen." 

"  My  dear,  Lou  is  well,  and  very  busy  :  she 
"v\Tites  to  Marmaduke  every  day,  and  is  con- 
stantly getting  patterns  from  Paris,  both  in 
silk  and  lace :  I  think  her  trousseau  will  be 
superb.  Hen  is  quite  composed,  and  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  wish  for.  These  blessings 
should  make  us  thankful,  but  not  elated,  my 
love." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  their  happy  pros- 
pects, my  dear  aunt." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  we  will  not  keep  your  uncle 
waiting :  poor  man,  I  dare  say  he  is  half 
starved.  I  shall  talk  to  him,  you  know,  about 
Hen,  and  Thornley  matters ;  I  shall  not  even 
allude  to  Miss  Damerel :  it  is  better  not :  a  hint 
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sometimes  turns  the  wrong  way,  and  makes  a 
man  think  too  much  about  a  young  lady.  Your 
Knox  wrote  to  my  Denny  :  but  we  will  not  al- 
lude to  it  in  any  way — slioo^  my  dear  Cecil. 
Edward,  what  sort  of  a  clergyman  have  you 
now  at  Scarbrook  ?  " 


CHAPTER  X. 


And  evermore  she  blamed  Calepine, 

As  the  only  author  of  her  wofull  time, 
For  being  of  his  love  to  her  so  light. 

Spensee. 


It  so  chanced  that  Miss  Damerel  rode  over  the 
very  next  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cecil. 

Lady  Morland's  curiosity  was  excited  to  the 
utmost,  and  she  could  not  but  allow  that  her 
adversary  was  a  very  fine  woman. 

Miss  Damerel,  with  all  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  name  of  Morland,  was  delighted  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  another  member  of  the 
family. 

Lounging  on  the  sofa,  in  a  striking  attitude — 
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her  handsome  light  hair  set  off  by  her  black  hat 
and  feathers,  her  high  white  waistcoat  and  open 
Ionian  habit,  finished  by  a  satin  cravat  of  Ne- 
mours blue — she  looked  ten  years  younger  than 
when  jumping  the  Polka  with  a  bunch  of  pink 
roses  on  her  head. 

But  some  persons  have  only  to  open  their 
mouth  to  break  the  spell  produced  by  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  Miss  Damerel,  though  a  lady,  was 
afflicted  with  a  very  vulgar  complaint :  when 
she  was  not  sentimental,  she  was  apt  to  talk 
slang. 

After  a  few  remarks  upon  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  usual  amount  of  unbounded  astonish- 
ment on  a  marriage  that  was  about  to  take 
place,  which  seemed  to  content  nobody  but  the 
parties  most  concerned,  Cecil  turned  the  con- 
versation upon  Miss  Damerel's  dress. 

"  You  are  so  brilliant  to-day,  my  dear  Lydia," 
she  said,  "  that  I  can  only  regret  we  have  no- 
body in  the  house  to  witness  your  triumph." 

"  Do  you  like   it? — I  am  so   glad:     they 
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tell  me  this  sort  of  thing  is  all  ^  the  go '  at 
Brighton." 

Lady  Morland  ventured  one  glance  from  her 
largest  eye  at  Cecil ;  but  that  glance  spoke  a 
mind  completely  at  rest.  And  afterwards,  when 
Lord  Morland  came  in  (which  he  did,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  heard  Miss  Damerel  was  there)  and  she 
was  standing  with  him  at  the  window,  talking 
of  her  horses  with  all  the  coarse  jockey  epithets 
she  had  picked  up  from  her  brothers,  her  lady- 
ship whispered  to  Cecil, 

^'  A  very  nice  companion  for  you,  my  dear — ' 
a  very  safe  companion." 

Nay,  she  was  not  shaken  in  her  opinion  when 
Lord  Morland  insisted  on  putting  into  Miss 
Damerel's  habit  a  rose  he  had  in  his  hand. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  rose,  uncle  Ned?  " 
asked  Cecil. 

"  From  my  own  tree,"  he  replied.  "  Cis  allows 
me  one  tree  in  her  rosary,  and  I  never  dare  to 
touch  any  other,"  he  added,  turning  to  Miss 
Damerel. 
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"  Oh !  I  have  not  seen  your  tree !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Damerel.  "  Cecil,  you  must  introduce  me 
to  Lord  Morland's  tree." 

'^'  Come,  then,"  said  Cecil. 

They  all  went  out  into  the  garden  together. 
Lady  Morland  watched  them  from  the  window. 
There  was  plenty  of  laughing  and  talking.  The 
tree  was  pointed  out,  and  Miss  Damerel  went 
into  an  attitude  over  it.  Then  they  went  into 
the  grape-house,  and  Miss  Damerel  came  out 
with  her  hat  full  of  purple  grapes.  They  all 
stood  on  the  terrace  eating  grapes ;  Cecil 
snatched  some  playfully  out  of  Miss  Damerel's 
hat,  and  she  defended  herself,  and  appealed  to 
Lord  Morland,  who  seemed  very  well  disposed 
to  take  her  part :  she  looked  very  handsome, 
standing  bare-headed  in  her  masculine  costume. 
Lord  Morland  mounted  her  with  great  care,  and 
he  and  Cecil  stood  arm  in  arm  on  the-  terrace, 
watching  her  as  she  rode  off. 

"  You  will  catch  cold,  both  of  you,  standing 
with  nothing  on  your  heads,"  cried  Lady  Mor- 
land, opening  the  casement. 
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"  We  have  got  so  mucli  in  our  heads  that  we 
don't  want  anything  on  them,  aunt  Morland," 
answered  Cecil,  laughing. 

"  Lady  Morland  thinks  we  had  better  thatch 
in  our  knowledge,"  added  Lord  Morland,  turn- 
ing into  the  house. 

"  A  charming  girl.  Miss  Damerel,"  observed 
Lady  Morland,  willing  to  sound  her  dear 
Edward's  sentiments  on  that  subject. 

Lord  Morland  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
glancing  quaintly  at  his  niece,  replied : 

"  Well,  she  was  a  girl  once,  I  suppose :  eh, 
Cecil?" 

"  At  any  rate  she  may  be  called  a  very  fine 
woman,"  pursued  Lady  Morland,  laughing  very 
cordially  at  her  brother's  sarcasm. 

"  Decidedly ;  I  am  one  of  her  warmest  ad- 
mirers," he  returned.  "  I  suspect  that,  with 
your  usual  penetration,  you  have  discovered  my 
weakness  In  that  quarter." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Edward,  you  will  have  your 
laugh,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"  Laugh  ! — it  is  no  laughing  matter,"  he  re- 
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plied.  "The  only  thing  that  keeps  up  my 
spirits  is,  that  Cecil  thinks  I  shall  not  sigh  in 
vain  :  but  I  'm  apt  to  feel  diffident ;  particularly 
when,  to  use  her  own  term,  she  comes  out  such 
a  '  heavy  swell'  as  she  did  this  morning." 

"  Yes — ^there,  dear  Edward,  I  confess  I  did 
observe  a  slight  drawback  :  a  very  sweet  young 
woman,  I  'm  sure ;  and  I  have  been  rejoicing  for 
Cecil  in  the  acquaintance  :  but  I  do  not  like 
those  schoolboy  phrases  from  the  mouth  of  a 
young  lady." 

"  Ay — I  thank  Heaven  Cis  never  permits  her- 
self such  atrocities,"  said  her  uncle:  "it  is  the 
most  disgusting  mistake  a  woman  can  make,  to 
suppose  that  she  renders  herself  attractive  by 
qualifying  for  a  basket  at  Billingsgate !  The 
beauty  of  an  angel  (you  need  not  look  in  the 
glass,  Cis)  would  not  make  me  overlook  such  an 
offence  against  decency  as  a  woman  commits  in 
adopting  the  dialect  of  a  cabman  ;  I  really 
could  sooner  forgive  a  large  foot:  in  which  bless- 
ing your  friend  also  rejoices." 
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"  Now,  you  see  how  old-maidisli  and  censori- 
ous Uncle  Ned  grows,"  said  Cecil,  laugliing. 

"  And  what  an  inestimable  advantage  for  you, 
my  dear  girl,"  returned  Lady  Morland,  "to  learn 
early  in  life  what  gentlemen  really  think  of  these 
little  foibles." 

This  little  dialogue,  however,  made  Lady 
Morland's  heart  sing  for  joy.  She  did  not  won- 
der that  people  talked  a  little  about  Edward  and 
Miss  Damerel :  who  was  evidently  running 
after  him;  and  he,  like  all  men,  alas  !  was  not 
unwilling  to  amuse  himself  a  little  at  her  ex- 
pense. But  her  ladyship's  mind  was  at  rest ; 
and  when  old  Denny  ventured  to  ask  "  if  Mr 
Ned — she  begged  pardon,  his  lordship  —  was 
going  to  be  married  ?  "  she  answered,  decidedly, 
"  Oh  dear  no  !  Denny.  I  wonder  what  could 
put  such  a  thought  into  people's  heads  !  " 

She  very  soon  despatched  poor  Hen's  little 
affairs,  fixed  the  day  on  which  they  were  all  to 
come  down  to  Scarbrook,  and  then  insisted  on 
returning  to   Thornley,    where   she  was   sure 
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everything  would  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  till  her 
return. 

"  Well  then,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle,  after  Lady 
Morland's  departure,  "as  I  'm  off  to  Wrex- 
worth  to-morrow,  you  had  better  send  for  Miss 
Damerel." 

"  You ! — off  to  Wrexworth,  indeed  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Cecil.  "  And,  pray,  what  did  the  duke 
mean  by  not  including  me  ?  Not  that  I  would  go 
to  his  gloomy  old  jail,  if  he  asked  me ;  but  it 
would  be  only  civil  to  give  one  the  option !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  thought  you  would  not  care  to 
be  the  only  lady  among  a  party  of  sportsmen," 
said  her  uncle,  giving  her  the  note  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Cecil :  "  then  I  shall 
go  to  aunt  Fleming,  and  you  can  fetch  me  when 
your  visit  is  over." 

"  Very  well,"  assented  her  uncle :  "  take  a 
basket  of  grapes  with  you,  and  some  of  the 
October  peaches,  if  there  are  any  left." 

Cecil  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  eager- 
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ness  at  the  cottage.  The  spare  room  already 
went  by  her  name ;  and  Lena  said  the  house  did 
not  seem  to  be  occupied  unless  Cecil's  room  was 
filled. 

Poor  little  Lena  was  beginning  to  experience 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  housekeeping  on  a 
small  scale.  The  cook  did  not  know  how  to 
make  several  dishes  that  were  almost  essential 
to  Mrs  Fleming  in  her  delicate  state  ;  and 
thoudi  Lena  tried  with  all  her  mio;ht  to  do 
them  herself,  yet  her  health  and  spirits  were 
not  equal  to  these  unusual  demands.  Then  the 
little  housemaid  was  not  on  good  terms  with 
Mrs  Fraser ;  and  the  rheumatic  old  fisherman, 
who  was  installed  as  gardener,  by  way  of  pro- 
tection to  the  cottage,  was  so  deaf,  that  nobody 
in  the  establishment  could  make  him  hear 
aright. 

Cecil  set  to  work  at  once — taught  the  cook 
the  mysteries  oi fricassees  and  soufflets;  compelled 
the  pert,  little  housemaid  to  apologize  to  Mrs 
Fraser  j  and  succeeded  in  making  John  Trotter 
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understand  the  difference  between  parsley  and 
French  beans. 

The  weather  was  still  mild  and  open,  and 
they  spent  most  of  the  hours  of  daylight  out  of 
doors.  Mrs  Fleming,  seated  at  the  window, 
with  her  books  and  work  within  reach,  was 
quite  contented  to  be  left  alone. 

"  Take  Lena  out  in  the  air,  my  dear,  as  much 
as  you  can,"  she  said  :  "  it  is  the  greatest  kind- 
ness you  can  show  us  both." 

Lena  hardly  ever  spoke,  except  to  express  her 
gratitude  and  fondness  for  her  cousin :  they 
would  sit  on  the  beach  all  the  morning  without 
her  saying  a  word,  except  perhaps,  "  Dear  Cecil, 
how  kind  you  are ! " 

But  she  mused,  and  pondered,  and  grew  thin. 
She  never  mentioned  the  name  of  her  lover. 

One  morning,  Cecil  coming  into  the  sitting- 
room  early,  found  her  standing  by  the  table 
looking  earnestly  at  a  miniature. 

Instead  of  closing  it,  she  said,  holding  it  out 
to  her  cousin, — 

VOL.  III.  •  N 
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"  It  is  very  like,  is  it  not  ?" 

It  was  a  portrait  of  her  father.  Cecil  had 
fancied  at  first  tha,t  it  might  have  been  Edgar's 
picture. 

One  evening,  the  last  of  her  stay,  the  cousins 
were  standing  in  the  balcony  looking  at  the 
moon  upon  the  waves,  that  inexhaustible  source 
of  interest  at  the  sea,  when  Lena  drawing  close 
to  Cecil,  whispered: 

"  Cecil,  do  you  believe  in  Fetches  ?" 

"My  dearest,  no!"  exclaimed  Cecil,  with  a 
sudden  emotion  of  terror,  such  as  she  once  felt 
when  she  had  seen  her  cousin  beckoning  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  I  think  I  am  credulous,"  said  Lena :  "  but 
the  soul  is  such  a  mystery :  we  may  one  day 
find  there  has  been  a  deep  truth  in  things  now 
laughed  at  as  superstitious." 

"  What  made  you  think  about  Fetches  ? " 
asked  Cecil,  clinging  still  closer  to  her 
cousin. 

"  Look  there  !"  said  Lena,  pointing  to  one  of 
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the  distant  rocks — "  Do  you  see  a  figure  gliding 
out  of  the  shadow  towards  us  ?  " 
"  A  fisherman  !"  said  Cecil. 
"  No  ;  look  again — who  does  it  resemble  ? — 
now,  you  see — stretching  his  arms  towards  the 
cottage." 

"  Edgar  Rothmond  !"  replied  Cecil. 
"  And  do  you  think  it  is  himself  ?"  rejoined 
Lena,  smiling — "what  should  hring Mm  here — 
before  my  face  ?  He  would  not  dare  to  come  ! — 
I  have  seen  that  for  three  nights — now  it  is 
gone — let  us  come  in." 

"  But  if  Edgar  is  here,"  cried  Cecil,  "  I  will 
go  and  ask  him  what  he  means  •  what  he  has 
meant  all  along,  by  his  insolent  silence  :"  and 
she  rushed  down  the  steps  to  the  garden-gate, 
and  looked  around,  but  in  vain :  it  was  easy 
among  those  broken  rocks  for  any  one  to  escape 
observation ;  and  she  returned  to  Lena,  disap- 
pointed, but  not  convinced. 

"  Never  forgive  him,  Lena  !  that  is  all  I  im- 
plore," she  exclaimed,  flushed  with  anger  as  she 
remembered  her  cousin's  ^vrongs. 
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"  I  have  ceased  to  love  him,"  replied  Lena, 
calmly ;  "  and  then  it  is  no  effort  to  forgive : 
it  is  easier  to  forgive  our  enemies  than  our 
friends." 

"  Do  you  think,  dear  Lena,  that  he  agrees 
with  his  father  in  his  villanous  conduct?" 
asked  Cecil,  eagerly. 

''  No,"  replied  Lena :  "  but  he  owed  it  to  me 
to  say  what  he  did  feel ;  and  while  submitting 
to  his  father's  will  (if  he  thought  it  a  duty), 
to  express  some  kind  of  regret  to  the  woman  he 
had  thought  worthy  to  share  his  name ;  and  not 
part  as  if — part !  we  have  not  parted — it  is  not 
so  we  shall  part ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  energy. 

"  My  dears,"  said  Mrs  Fleming's  languid 
voice  within,  "  do  not  let  the  night  air  chill 

you." 

The  next  day  the  carriage  came  for  Cecil : 
her  uncle  sent  her  a  line  to  say  he  should  re- 
turn to  dinner  at  Scarbrook,  but  that  he  was 
not  able  to  come  for  her. 

"  Well,  child,  how  did  you  leave  them  at  the 
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chalet,"  he  said,  as  he  met  her  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner. 

"  They  are  better,  uncle,"  said  Cecil :  "  but  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  that  will  surprise 
you." 

"  Pray,  surprise  me  directly,  then,"  he  said  : 
"  you  will  surprise  me  if  you  do." 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  seeing  Edgar 
Rothmond  last  night  ?"  she  asked. 

" Nothing  more  likely,"  said  her  uncle  ;  "he 
is  at  Wrexworth  :  did  you  speak  to  him  ?" 

"No,  he  was  not  near  enough;  but  poor 
little  Lena  took  him  for  a  ghost." 

"  I  shall  beg  Hurst  to  warn  him  off  the  pre- 
mises then,"  said  her  uncle  :  "  I  '11  not  have  the 
poor  child  molested — she  has  gone  through 
quite  enough." 

"  I  wonder  how  he  dared  to  look  you  in  the 
face,"  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  He  is  not  much  in  the  mood  to  look  any 
body  in  the  face,"  said  Lord  Morland. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  him  ?"  she  asked. 
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"  Why  not  ?  tlie  fellow  had  done  nothing  to 
me — as  they  say  in  society  Avhen  a  man  has 
calumniated  your  best  friend,  or  ruined  Ms  best 
friend.  So  long  as  he  has  done  nothing  to  you^ 
you  judge  of  people  as  you  find  them,  and  wel- 
come him  with  open  arms  :  it  is  so  unchristian 
to  resent  your  neighbour's  wrongs.  Nay,  I 
think  I  like  Edgar  even  better  than  I  did ! " 

"  And  you  look  all  the  time  as  if  you  could 
kill  him  ! "  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  Dinner,  Cis,"  he  replied,  giving  her  his  arm: 
"  Oh !  you  are  invited  to  Wrexworth  next 
week  :  Lady  John  and  her  daughters  are  com- 
ing, and  no  end  of  people — but  I  suppose  you 
will  decline,  as  it  is  such  an  old  jail !" 

''  No,  it  happens  that  I  shall  go,"  replied 
Cecil ;  "  something  that  I  know  of  will  amuse 
me.  You  are  laughing  at  something  to  your- 
self— what  is  it  ?"  she  said,  when  they  w^ere  left 
alone  after  dinner. 

"  I  was  laughing  at  Hurst ;  he  is  so  ohsede  by 
that  idiot  Rothmond." 
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"Oh!"  replied  Cecil. 

"  The  first  day  I  arrived,  the  duke  mentioned 
that  Rothmond  was  coming  to  Wrexworth  for 
a  little  change,  as  Sir  Tressel  was  very  anxious 
about  his  health  and  spirits." 

'•''His  health  and  spirits!"  exclaimed  Cecil, 
indignantly. 

"  Well,  Hurst  very  politely  requested  the 
duke  to  let  himknow  when  Edgar  was  to  arrive, 
as  he  never  intended  to  find  himself  under  the 
same  roof  with  a  person  for  whom  he  felt  the 
utmost  contempt :  that  Edgar  had  behaved  like 
a  scou:j|rel  to  some  persons  whom  he  considered 
his  friends,  and  that  he  should  certainly  leave 
Wrexworth  before  Rothmond  came  ! " 

"Ah!"  cried  Cecil,  colouring  with  emotion, 
"  that  is  honest !  I  would  act  so  !" 

"  Well,"  continued  her  uncle,  "  the  duke,  in- 
stead of  bursting  into  a  rage  as  I  expected,  said 
he  was  really  very  sorry ;  and  if  Hurst  objected 
to  meet  his  cousin,  he  would  write  and  put  him 
ofi^.      But   like    all    these    headstrong    people, 
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Hurst  gave  way  when  the  duke  yielded,  and 
said,  that  if  his  grace  desired  it,  he  would  stay 
to  receive  Edgar ;  and  that  valuable  youth, 
accordingly,  made  his  appearance  the  next 
day." 

"  And  did  you  hear  any  thing,  uncle,  through 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  of  his  reasons  for  acting 
as  he  has  done  ?"  asked  Cecil. 

^'  Oh,  yes  !  the  poor  soul  made  Hurst  his  con- 
fidant, and  maundered  by  the  hour  about  his 
wretchedness,  and  his  father's  commands ;  and 
how  he  felt  his  case  to  be  so  bad,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  for  himself,  and  so  ftld  his 
tongue  in  despair :  which,  perhaps,  was  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  do.  You  may  guess  with 
what  patience  Hurst  was  likely  to  listen  to  all 
this  rubbish,  when  his  ovm.  father  walked  off 
with  the  lady  of  his  choice  without  saying  any 
thing  to  any  body." 

"  I  'm  glad  he 's  miserable,  at  any  rate,"  said 
CecU. 

"  And,  certainly.  Hurst  shows  as  little  sym- 
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pathy  for  him  as  may  be  ! "  continued  Lord  Mor- 
land.  "  The  other  day,  when  Edgar  was  deplor- 
ing his  fate,  he  coolly  remarked  that  the  house 
would  be  full  next  week,  and  his  cousin  might 
console  himself  mth  another  sweetheart :  there 
was  Lady  Jane  Summerly  with  a  very  good  for- 
tune ;  and  when  he  began  to  whine  and  protest, 
Hurst  said  he  really  could  not  follow  him  : 
either  you  loved  a  woman  and  risked  every 
thing  for  her,  or  you  made  the  best  bargain  you 
could  in  fortune  and  connexion ;  and  he  thought 
Lady  Jane  was  about  his  mark." 

"  That  is  the  proper  way  to  treat  him,"  cried 
Cecil ;  "I  hope  he  feels  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
his  conduct ! " 

"  I  think  he  is  rather  in  a  bad  way,"  said 
Lord  Morland :  "he  wanders  about  for  hours 
over  the  country ;  and  I  suppose  wandered  to 
the  chalet  in  hopes  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  Lena; 
for  I  understand  he  has  promised  his  father  not 
to  speak  to  her  again." 

"  Civil,  on  my  word!"  she  retorted. 
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"To  be  sure,  Hurst  spares  none  of  them," 
said  Lord  Morland,  laughing :  "  the  other  day 
Sir  Tressel  came  over  to  Wrexworth  for  a  few 
hours;  Edgar  was  out  on  one  of  his  pilgrim- 
ages, and  Sir  Tressel  began  inquiring  of  Hurst 
about  him.  Hurst  gave  a  poor  account  of  him, 
and  advised  Sir  Tressel  to  consent  to  the  match. 
Sir  Tressel  valiantly  declared  he  would  rather 
see  his  son  in  his  grave ! — '  Perhaps  so,'  said 
Hurst ;  ^  but  would  you  rather  see  him  in  a  mad- 
house ?  for  he  seems  more  likely  to  go  that  way 
than  the  other,  at  present ! '  Sir  Tressel  made 
no  answer,  but  he  looked  very  uneasy." 

As  Cecil  was  coming  out  of  church  with  her 
uncle  on  Sunday,  they  found  themselves  close 
to  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  and  Edgar  Roth- 
mond,  who  were  spending  the  day  with  Mr 
Franklin. 

Lord  Hurstmonceaux  came  up  to  them  di- 
rectly, and  inquired  with  the  greatest  interest 
after  Mrs  Fleming  and  her  daughter. 

"  My  aunt  is  still  very  feeble,"  said  Cecil ; 
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"  but  Lena" — she  stopped,  seeing  Mr  Rotlimond 
looking  eagerly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Yes,  the  madonna,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  she  will  ever  get  over 
my  uncle's  loss,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"We  shall  see  you,  I  trust,  next  week,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  Yes — I  believe — we  shall  have  the  pleasure," 
said  Cecil. 

Edgar  not  being  able  to  catch  Cecil's  eye, 
touched  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  and  said  a  few 
words  to  him. 

"  My  cousin  fears,  Miss  Fleming,  that  you 
have  forgotten  him,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Cecil,  distinctly  ;  and  bow- 
ing to  the  marquis,  she  took  her  uncle's  arm 
and  walked  away. 

"  Oh  !  Cis,"  said  Lord  Morland,  "  I  blush  for 
you :  I  'm  sure,  I  don't  know  what  Hurst  saw 
to  admire  in  your  conduct." 
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Cecil  laughed  and  coloured,  for  she  could  not 
mistake  the  look  with  which  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux  had  received  her  answer. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Tho'  •women  first  were  made  for  men, 
Yet  men  were  made  for  them  again. 

We  are  your  guardians,  that  increase 
Or  waste  your  fortunes  how  we  please, 
And,  as  our  humour  is,  can  deal 
In  all  your  matters,  ill  or  well. 


HUDIBRAS. 


''  Have  you  got  together  all  your  finery,  Cis  ?" 
asked  her  uncle,  in  allusion  to  their  approach- 
ing visit  to  Wrexworth. 

"  My  finery  is  soon  collected,"  replied  Cecil : 
''  people  in  black  don't  want  much ;  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  figuring 
in  black  velvet  at  Wrexworth,  whatever  I  might 
choose  to  do  at  a  ball  for  a  county  hospital. 
Common  people  esteem  you  in  proportion  to 
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the  cost  of  your  gown  ;  but  1  don't  forget  I  am 
a  single  woman,  and  must  dress  accordingly 
when  I  go  among  people  who  know  what  dress 
means ! " 

"  Well,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle,  "  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  you  call  common  people  ?  " 

"  Not  the  Damerels,  my  dear  uncle,  nor  their 
semhlahles :  but  think  of  all  the  knife-grinders 
and  carpet-makers,  and  nouveaux  riches^  who 
fill  up  a  charity  ball ;  to  say  nothing  of  your 
chemist's  wife  from  D ,  who  danced  oppo- 
site to  me  in  the  first  quadrille,  exhaling  a  de- 
licious odour  of  eau  de  bouquet  from  her  pocket 
at  every  chassee." 

"  What  a  tongue  you  have,  Cis,"  said  her 
uncle,  laughing. 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  under  the 
holly  hedge  that  skirted  the  flower-garden,  en- 
joying one  of  the  last  bright  days  in  November ; 
her  uncle  smoking  as  usual :  for  Cecil,  unlike 
young  ladies  who  afiect  to  delight  in  cigars 
merely  to  propitiate  the  other  sex,  really  liked 
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tlie  horrible  scent  of  tobacco,  from  its  associa- 
tions. It  brought  back  to  her  mind  bow,  after 
three  or  four  months'  close  imprisonment  under 
Miss  Penley,  the  strange  and  forbidden  vapour 
used  to  come  curling  up  towards  the  school- 
room windows ;  and  then  followed  her  uncle 
Morland's  voice  in  the  gallery  calling  out  for 
"  Cis;"  and  then  the  cream-coloured  pony  was 
at  the  door,  and  she  felt  over  again  her  exquisite 
delight  at  galloping  along  with  the  fresh  wind 
in  her  face,  and  her  uncle  praising  and  rallying 
and  jesting  mth  her,  instead  of  the  stiff  ques- 
tion and  answer  of  the  school-room,  and  the 
measured  walk  at  two  o'clock. 

"  I  shall  never  call  you  uncle  Morland,  but 
always  uncle  Ned!"  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
while  thinking  over  these  old  times. 

He  laughed  a  little,  and  went  on  smoking ; 
at  last  he  said,  "  It  was  just  such  a  day  this 
time  last  year  that  poor  Morland  was  out  on 
the  terrace  for  the  last  time :  do  you  remember, 
Cis?" 
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"  I  was  just  thinking  of  it,"  she  said.  ^'  What 
a  year  it  has  been  !  When  I  look  back  on  all 
that  has  passed,  I  feel  ashamed  that  I  can  talk 
nonsense  about  dresses,  and  such  follies:  it 
ought  to  make  one  more  earnest.  Life  is  so  real, 
and  so  terrible." 

"Well,  child,  it's  not  very  amusing,"  said 
her  uncle.  "  Life  is  made  up  of  great  pains  and 
little  pleasures;  only  with  some  people  the 
little  pleasures  are  all  in  all,  and  others  can 
never  escape  from  the  shadows  of  the  great 
pains." 

"  You  are  something  of  a  philosopher,  uncle 
Ned,"  said  Cecil. 

"  I  don't  know,  child ;  I  never  read." 

"  You  think  instead,  uncle." 

"  Well,  child,  I  don't  know  how  it  an- 
swers to  think  without  reading ;  but  defend 
me  from  those  people  who  read  without  think- 
ing." 

"  Lord  Morland,  I  am  trying  to  reach  you," 
said  the  clear  voice  of  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  hedge  ;  but  this  boundary 
is  interminable." 

"  I  will  find  you  a  loop-hole,"  replied  Lord 
Morland :  "  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  in  return 
for  your  not  breaking  through,  like  the  Czar 
Peter." 

"  They  told  me  I  should  find  you  here,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  as  he  joined  them :  "I 
hope  Miss  Fleming  will  forgive  me  for  interrupt- 
ing your  tete-a-tete y 

"  Oh,  yes !  At  my  age  young  ladies  are  very 
willing  to  forgive  such  interruptions,"  retorted 
Lord  Morland. 

"Your  age  !"  replied  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  ; 
"  and  I  was  just  about  to  offer  you  my  sincere 
congratulations." 

"Very  happy  to  receive  them,"  returned  Lord 
Morland.  "  I  have  a  great  many  blessings,  as 
my  sister-in-law  tells  me;  although  nothing 
fresh  that  I  know  of  has  fallen  in  my  way 
lately." 

"  I  may  be  premature,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I 

VOL.  III.  o 
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hear  it  is  said  everywhere  that  Lord  Morland 
and  a  certain  Miss  Damerel  are  shortly ." 

"  No  !  I  've  no  chance  in  that  quarter,"  said 
Lord  Morland,  quickly. 

Cecil  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile. 

"  You  see  how  every  one  is  at  the  mercy  of 
reports,"  he  added  :  "  your  turn  will  come  next, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  I  hope  I  may  never  have  any  thing  worse 
to  encounter,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  care- 
lessly. "  People  are  welcome  to  say  what  they 
like." 

"No,"  continued  Lord  Morland,  "I'm  not 
likely  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  that  way,  at 
my  time  of  life  :  so  take  warning  by  me  and 
don't  put  it  ofp,  if  you  mean  to  settle." 

"  The  duke  has  enlisted  you  on  his  side," 
said  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  laughing,  but  with 
some  constraint  in  his  manner. 

"No,  faith  —  it's  my  opinion,"  said  Lord 
Morland  :  "  one  grows  fond  of  one's  own  way : 
one  cannot  bear  to  have  one's  old  habits  inter- 
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fered  with  ;  and  I  suppose  the  first  step  in  the 
married  life, — eh,  Cis  ? — is  to  give  up  one's  own 
wiU  and  pleasure  for  evermore." 

"  It's  very  likely,  uncle,"  replied  Cecil — "  on 
the  lady's  side." 

"  Now,  at  my  age,"  continued  Lord  Morland, 
"  I  like  to  come  and  go  as  I  please,  and  ask 
whom  I  please;  and  feel,  in  short,  my  own 
master :  which  no  married  man  can  do." 

"  You  give  a  very  attractive  picture  of  the 
single  state,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux.  "Do 
you  not  think.  Miss  Fleming,  there  is  as  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  other  condition  ?" 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Cecil,  laughing;  "but 
uncle  Ned  and  I  can  only  speak  of  our  own 
single  experiences." 

"  Have  you  hunted  at  all  this  season  ?"  asked 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux. 

"  No,"  replied  Lord  Morland  :  "  Cecil  is  so 
timid  she  won't  let  me  hunt  this  year :  she 
expects  me  home  on  a  stretcher,  I  believe  : 
though  what  she  thinks  can  happen  with  this 
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poor  little  peaceable  pack  of  harriers,  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  conceive." 

Cecil  detected  a  smile  on  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux'  face :  she  looked  straight  before  her,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  herself. 

"  I  hear  that  fine  old  place,  the  Priory,  is 
let,"  observed  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux :  "  my  uncle 
tells  me  it  has  been  standing  empty  for  years. 
Are  they  nice  people  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Lord  Mor- 
land  :  "  they  come  to  Scarbrook  church ;  and  I 
told  Cis  I  thought  we  ought  to  call  on  them, 
but  she  won't  hear  of  it :  she  does  not  fancy  the 
women,  or  their  brodequins." 

"  No,  indeed ! "  cried  Cecil :  "  fancy  two  horrid 
women  coming  blustering  to  church  in  a  great 
open  carriage,  half  a  dozen  paces  from  their 
own  door,  with  grass-green  satin  boots  on." 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  looked  still  more  in- 
clined to  mirth  ;  but  he  only  said  that 
he  thought  the  green  boots  settled  the  ques- 
tion. 
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"  Charles  Morland  admired  the  young  one : 
did  not  he,  Cis  ?  "  said  her  uncle. 

"I  dare  say  he  did,"  replied  Cecil :  "he  seemed 
to  go  to  church  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
stare  about  him." 

"  Is  Captain  Morland  likely  soon  to  pay  you 
another  visit  ? "  asked  the  marquis,  this  time 
trying  decidedly  to  obtain  a  view  of  Cecil's 
face. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know :  he  may  take  us  by 
surprise,"  replied  Lord  Morland;  "but  he  rather 
bored  Cecil,  and  she  has  absolutely  forbidden 
my  giving  him  a  regular  invitation  again." 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  fairly  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. "  After  that,"  he  said,  "  I  need  no  farther 
argument :  you  have  convinced  me  past  a  doubt 
that  it  is  only  a  single  man  who  can  hope  to 
have  his  own  way  in  all  things  ! " 

Cecil  laughed  good  humouredly,  though  she 
coloured  high.  "  You  give  me  a  sad  character, 
uncle  Ned,"  she  said.  "  Defend  me.  from  my 
friends ! " 
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"  Oh !  by  the  by,"  said  Lord  Morland,  "  I 
hope  Edgar  keeps  away  from  the  chalet:  he 
has  no  business  to  excite  that  poor  child  by 
throwing  himself  in  her  way." 

"  I  hope  he  does,"  returned  Lord  Hurstmon- 
^eaux.  "  I  spoke  my  mind  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject :  indeed,  the  other  day,  when  I  called  to 
inquire  after  Mrs  Fleming,  I  happened  to 
see  the  madonna  in  the  garden,  and  she  said 
nothing  of  having  been  annoyed." 

"Ay!  you  have  found  your  way  there?" 
said  Lord  Morland,  laughing.  "  I  must  look 
sharp  after  yo%  instead  of  master  Edgar ! " 

Cecil  could  not  but  remark  that  he  col- 
oured suddenly  at  this  random  jest  of  her 
uncle's :  a  quick  pain  passed  through  her 
heart ;  but  she  said  calmly,  "  It  was  very  kind 
of  you." 

"  I  could  not  keep  away,"  he  said :  "I  could 
not  learn  by  hearsay  how  much  she  regretted 
that  fellow's  falsehood  ;  but  directly  I  saw  her, 
I  felt  that  she  was  occupied  only  by  the  loss  of 
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her  father,  and  that  she  will  ^  grieve  down'  in 
time." 

"  Well,  you  saw  a  good  deal,  if  you  saw  all 
that  at  the  first  glance,"  remarked  Lord  Morland. 
"  The  very  tone  in  which  she  spoke  his  name," 
added  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  quickly.  "  I  told 
her  I  could  not  endure  she  should  suppose,  be- 
cause the  duke  chose  to  receive  him  at  Wrex- 
worth,  that  therefore  /  took  his  part ;  and  she 
said  that  it  would  be  hard  if,  because  Mr  Roth- 
mond  had  thrown  away  one  friend,  he  were  to 
lose  all  the  others  ;  and  she  hoped  I  would  be 
kind  to  him." 

"  She  is  a  very  exquisite  creature,"  said  Lord 
Morland. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,  do  you  know,  Cis," 
he  said,  after  the  marquis  had  taken  his  leave, 
"  if  those  two  made  a  match  of  it  some  day  :  he 
always  had  a  strange  liking  for  the  child.  And 
as  to  her  loving  Edgar,  she  never  did,  in  my 
opinion  :  the  poor  little  creature  had  a  friendly 
regard  for  him,  and  so  when  he  asked  her  to 
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marry  him,  she  thought  it  right  to  say  yes ;  but 
she  was  no  more  in  love  with  him  than  with 
me.  If  you  recollect,  she  never  used  to  blush 
when  he  came  in." 

"  You  are  very  learned  in  these  matters, 
uncle  ]^ed,"  said  Cecil,  gaily,  as  she  left  him  to 
go  up  stairs  to  dress.  But  it  was  with  no  gay 
feelings  that  she  remained  musing  before  her 
glass  after  her  maid  had  left  her. 

Always  !  Had  he  been  always  so  devoted  to 
Lena? — in  town,  when  he  seemed  to  follow 
herself  like  her  shadow  ?  And  she  weighed  over 
again  every  thing  he  had  said  and  done,  till  her 
brain  was  weary.  As  she  caught  the  reflection 
of  her  beautiful  face  and  figure  in  the  glass,  she 
turned  hastily  aside.  What  had  her  beauty  done 
for  her  ?  it  had  failed  to  charm  the  only  per- 
son for  whom  she  had  ever  felt  a  preference. 
And  she  could  not  get  away  from  it  all,  as  a 
man  could  :  she  could  not  ask  her  uncle  to  take 
her  she  cared  not  Avhither,  when  the  whole 
Thornley  party  were  expected  at  Christmas; 
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and  when  of  all  times  it  would  look  most 
strange  and  unkind  to  leave  her  poor  aunt  and 
cousin  to  themselves.  Xo  ;  she  must  stand  by 
and  see  it  all :  see  his  devotion  to  Lena,  and 
her  happiness,  and  her  aunt's  delight ;  and 
bear  her  uncle's  jests  and  remarks  ;  and  worse, 
the  stupid  ill-breeding  of  her  Thornley  cousins : 
their  never  ending  wonder  and  contempt  for 
her,  the  only  one  of  the  party  without  a  suitor — 
unsought — undistinguished — the  handsomest  of 
them  all.  •*  What  must  be,  shall  be,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  broke  in 
upon  her  musings ;  and  she  went  dov-n  to  her 
uncle,  and  talked  and  laughed  as  usual. 

"  What  time  would  you  like  to  go  to  Wrex- 
worth  to-morrow,  Cis  ?  "  he  asked,  as  they  parted 
for  the  night. 

"  Just  in  time  for  dinner,  please,  uncle,"  she 
replied :  '•  dont  let  me  have  more  of  it  than  we 
can  help." 

Therefore  it  was  past  seven  o'clock  when 
their  carriage  drew  up  before  the  entrance  at 
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Wrexworth,  and  Mrs  Knox  had  no  time  to  lose 
in  plaiting  her  mistress's  sunny  hair. 

And  now  the  double  skirts  of  her  black  dress 
(of  that  French  crape  which  is  so  much  thinner 
and  softer  than  ours)  were  settled  to  her  maid's 
content,  the  network  of  white  jet  (of  the  old 
Florentine  pattern)  arranged  on  her  head,  the 
large  bouquet  of  scarlet  geraniums  in  her  hand, 
and  her  uncle  knocking  at  her  door  to  give  no- 
tice that  he  was  ready  to  take  her  down. 

The  duke  received  her  with  marked  kindness ; 
coming  out  of  his  tiger  skin  to  meet  and  wel- 
come her,  and  introducing  her  to  Lady  Bangor, 
who  was  seated  beside  him.  That  lady  afforded 
Cecil  a  bow  half-an-inch  deep  ;  and  then  looking 
restlessly  for  her  son,  despatched  him  into 
another  room,  to  search  for  a  bag  she  had  lost. 
Lord  Summerly,  who  was  coming  up  open- 
mouthed  to  speak  to  Cecil,  was  therefore 
brought  to  a  halt,  and  got  out  of  the  way 
of  so  dangerous  a  person,  for  a  few  minutes  at 
least. 
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Lady  John  and  her  daughters  were  just  as 
usual ;  but  it  must  fairly  be  allowed,  that  if 
they  were  ice,  Cecil  was  snow,  in  point  of  man- 
ner. Lord  John,  who  had  not  seen  her  since 
she  was  a  child,  asked  her  uncle  to  present  him 
immediately,  and  began  what  he  called  flirting 
with  her:  for  he  had  seen  nothinor  so  hand- 
some  a  long  time.  And  Lord  Summerly,  who 
had  found  his  mother  s  bag,  came  on  the  other 
side  of  her,  and  stared,  and  said  "ah  I*'  to  everv 
remark  she  made. 

The  Misses  Dawbeney  and  Lady  Jane  Sum- 
merly made  a  little  clique,  discussing  persons 
and  things  that  were  unknown  to  Cecil ;  and 
sometimes,  by  way  of  yariety,  talkino;  audibly 
of  her,  and  conyincing  each  other  that  she  was 
not  by  any  means  a  good-looking  person. 

Eyery  now  and  then  she  heard  the  duke's 
slow,  calmyoice  asking  one  or  other,  "^liereis 
Hurstmonceaux  ?  Haye  you  any  idea  what 
makes  Hurstmonceaux  so  late  ?"  and  she  grew 
more  and  more  nen'ous  each  time  the  door 
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opened  and  admitted  a  fresh  guest.  At  last, 
when  all  were  assembled  except  his  grandson 
and  Mr  Rothmond,  the  duke  rang  the  bell; 
and  the  maitre  d'hotel  came  in  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  presented  him  with  a  slip  of  paper, 
hastily  folded  into  a  note. 

He  •  glanced  over  it,  said  that  dinner  was  to 
be  served  directly,  and  led  out  Lady  Bangor 
as  soon  as  it  was  announced ;  but  in  passing 
Lord  Morland  he  put  the  scrap  of  paper  into 
his  hand.  Cecil  remained  all  dinner  time 
in  a  fever  of  expectation,  seated  just  opposite 
her  uncle ;  who  knew  perfectly  what  she  wanted 
to  ask,  but  was  quite  unable,  even  if  he  had  a 
mind,  to  gratify  her  curiosity. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Wall. — What  does  not  man  grieve  do-wn  ?     From  the  highest 
As  from  the  vilest  thing  of  every  day- 
He  learns  to  wean  himself :  for  the  strong  hours 
Conquer  him. 

Wallenstein. 

The  "strong  hours"  had  begun  to  do  their 
work  with  Lena.  That  dull  perpetual  aching  of 
the  heart  was  wearing  fainter  by  slow  degrees  : 
those  sharp  sudden  pangs,  like  the  quick  plunge 
of  a  dagger  into  the  breast,  were  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  Her  mind  could  ^x  itself  upon 
some  trifling  occupation  with  a  degree  of  in- 
terest, sometimes  for  hours  together. 

Her  chief  delight  was  in  gardening.     At  this 
time  of  year  there  was  not  much  to  be  done ; 
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but  there  was  a  great  deal  to  undo.  Plants 
that  had  done  blowing  were  to  be  cleared  away; 
beds  were  to  be  got  ready  for  the  spring.  With 
a  Ladies'  Manual  of  Gardening  open  on  the  seat 
beside  her,  Lena  dug,  and  weeded,  and  hoed 
with  great  energy ;  while  Mrs  Fleming  sat  at 
the  window  watching  her  progress,  and  nodding 
to  her  with  a  smile  whenever  she  looked  up 
from  her  work. 

It  was  the  day  Cecil  was  to  go  to  Wrexworth ; 
and  Lena,  standing  among  her  flower  beds,  with 
straggling  branches  of  salvia  and  verbena  lying 
around  her,  was  reading  over  again  her  cousin's 
letter:  one  of  the  many  billets  that  Cecil  was 
wont  to  despatch,  with  or  without  news,  just  to 
cheer  her  cousin  when  she  was  not  able  to  get 
over  to  the  chalet. 

"  And  so  you  must  fancy  me,  my  dear  Lena, 
about  nightfall,  in  the  midst  of  these  dear,  cordial, 
kindly  Dawbeneys, — -just  after  dinner,  when  the 
ladies  assemble, — like  a  stag  at  bay :  Lady  John 
sneering,  and  Emily  flouting,  and  Adela,  with 
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still  more  lofty  breeding,  wondering  I  am  not 
married.  But  to-morrow  I  shall  ride  over  with 
uncle  Ned  to  the  chalet,  and  we  will  have  a  long 
walk  on  the  sands,  and  you  shall  show  me  John 
Trotter's  grandchildren,  whom  you  are  teaching 
to  spell ;  and  you  shall  give  me  a  long  lesson 
in  patience,  for  the  benefit  of  my  children,  who 
snarl  the  solfeggio  so  horribly,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  sake  of  being  praised  by  Mr  Frank- 
lin, I  should  have  scattered  my  class  to  the 
winds  long  ago  ;  and  I  will  add  up  your  house- 
keeping bills  for  the  week,  and  then  aunt  Flem- 
ing will  praise  me :  and  I  love  praise  as  well  as 
Hermione, — so  break  ofi^  in  a  hurry,  that  uncle 
Ned  may  extol  my  punctuality.  Your  affec- 
tionate Cecil." 

A  loud  ring  at  the  bell  startled  Lena  from 
her  reading  ;  and  looking  up,  she  perceived 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  trying  to  open  the  gar- 
den gate.  She  went  down  to  it  and  slipped  the 
bolt. 

'^  A  thousand   pardons  for  giving   you  the 
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trouble,  madonna,"  lie  said,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  shaking  hands  with  Lena  over  the 
gate. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said  gently. 

But  he  stood  there,  holding  her  hand  over 
the  gate. 

''I  came  to  ask — would  you  allow  me? — 
there 's  a  man  yonder  has  had  a  bad  fall  from 
his  horse,  and  it  might  be  fatal  to  carry  him  to 
the  village  :  he 's  stunned,  and  I  don't  know — " 

"Let  him  be  brought  here,"  said  Lena  quietly; 
"  and  if  you  want  help,  there 's  John  Trotter : — 
only  you  must  speak  very  loud." 

"  No  :  I  lef*-.  two  men  with  him,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux  ;  "  but  I  'm  so  sorry  to  incon- 
venience you.  I  hope  it  won't  alarm  Mrs 
Fleming." 

"No:  mamma  will  only  be  sorry  for  the  man," 
she  said  simply  :  "  and  here  is  the  doctor  com- 
ing to  see  her.     Will  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  Mrs  Lena,"  said  the  doctor,  joining 
them  at  the  gate,  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
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Lena,    with   dishevelled   hair   and  flying  hat- 
strings,  parleying  with  a  stranger. 

Lena  with  a  sign  of  her  hand  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  doctor  was  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  her  interview  from  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux, 
and  vanished  lightly  up  the  steps.  She  first 
went  to  tell  her  mother  that  a  poor  man, 
who  had  hurt  himself  among  the  rocks,  was 
being  brought  to  the  cottage,  and  then  went 
to  see  the  little  housemaid  prepare  the  spare 
room. 

Mrs  Fleming  was  not  frightened,  but  full  of 
compassion.  "  Poor  creature  !"  she  said  to  Mrs 
Fraser,  ^'  I  hope  he  is  not  very  badly  hurt.  1 
hope  he  has  not  a  wife  and  family." 

"  Sure  to  have,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs  Fraser;  who, 
though  one  of  the  best  creatures  living,  always 
took  the  black  side  of  everything :  "I  never 
knew  a  bad  accident  come  to  the  hospital  that 
hadn't  a  wife  and  eight  children." 

"  And  what  ought  we  to  prepare,  Fraser?" 
asked  Mrs  Fleming :  "  should  there  be  brandy  ? 

VOL.  III.  P 
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for  when  Lord  Morland  so  kindly  stocked  our 
little  cellar,  I  dare  say  lie  never  dreamed  of  our 
wanting  brandy." 

"  We  sliall  see,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs  Fraser : 
"  you  can't  give  what  you  have  not ;  but  many 
a  life  hangs  on  a  glass  of  brandy." 

"  Dear,  dear !  I  hope  we  may  have  some," 
sighed  Mrs  Fleming. 

Lena  having  accomplished  her  task,  went 
down  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  doc- 
tor and  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  directing  two 
amphibious  looking  mariners,  who  were  carry- 
ing a  gentleman  in  their  arms,  with  a  handker- 
chief thrown  over  his  face,  apparently  dead. 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  started  forward  to  meet 
her, 

"  Don't  look  ;  come  in  here,"  he  said,  throw- 
ing open  the  parlour  door :  "  it 's  an  ugly  sight, 
— ^he  looks  as  if  he  were  dead." 

But  one  glance  that  she  could  not  help  giv- 
ing, as  the  men  trampled  past  her  with  their 
burden,   blanched  her  whole  face  whiter  than 
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her  cambric  collar,  and  she  caught  at  the  ban- 
nisters for  support. 

"  Don't  faint,  Mrs  Lena;  not  just  yet,"  said 
the  good-humoured  doctor,  passing  on  behind 
his  patient :  ''I  shall  have  my  hands  full  for 
one  little  while,  I  take  it." 

Then  for  a  little  time  she  did  not  know  what 
happened;  and  then  she  was  sitting  on  the  stairs, 
with  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  beside  her,  holding 
her  flower-jar ;  drops  of  water  were  on  her  face 
and  hands,  the  salvias  and  mignonette  had  all 
fallen  out  on  the  .floor.  She  heard  the  noise  of 
wheels  a  long  way  off,  which  made  her  ask  if 
Cecil  was  coming ;  and  then  she  sat  upright,  and 
remembered  it  all,  and  blushed  at  the  long 
coil  of  amber  hair  which  had  come  undone,  and 
looked  about  for  her  tortoise-shell  comb. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  madonna;"  said  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux,  "  he 's  only  stunned  :  I  hope 
he  may  be  well  enough  to  be  moved  to-morrow. 
I  wish  now,  at  any  risk,  we  had  taken  him  to 
the  village." 
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"  Ho !  Mrs  Lena,"  cried  the  doctor,  coming 
out  on  the  landing-place. 

"  Thank  you  :  I  am  wanted,"  said  Lena,  ris- 
ing and  going  feebly  up  stairs. 

"  Take  my  arm, — let  me  help  you,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux,  hastening  to  her,  and  almost 
lifting  her  from  step  to  step. 

''  I  want  some  linen,  and  a  pair  of  scissars," 
said  the  doctor,  when  Lena  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

"How  much,  sir?"  asked  Lena. 

"  Ever  so  much,"  he  replied. 

She  went  to  her  room,  and  brought  out  what 
he  desired. 

The  doctor  began  to  tear  it  into  strips. 

"  Oh  !  sir,  won't  it  make  a  great  noise?" 
she  asked,  shrinking  from  the  sound. 

"  He  won't  hear  it :  more 's  the  pity,"  said 
the  doctor,  glancing  through  the  half-opened 
door. 

"What's  the  damage,  doctor?"  asked  Lord 
Hurstmon^eaux. 
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"Broke  liis  collar  bone  and  two  ribs,"  answered 
the  doctor,  measuring  the  strips. 

"That's  the  usual  allowance,  1  think,"  said 
the  marquis. 

The  doctor  nodded. 

"  Now,  mistress,  a  needle  and  thread  to  sew 
these  together,"  he  said. 

Lena  brought  one,  and  began  to  sew. 
Lord   Hurstmon9eaux  went  into  the  room 
where  the  patient  lay,  and  brought  her  a  chair. 
Lena  thanked  him,  without  looking  off  her 
work,  and  sat  down. 

"  Ah  !  that 's  as  well,"  said  the  doctor  :  "we 
have  no  strength  to  spare." 

She  went  on  sewing :  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux 
stood  talking  to  the  doctor. 
"  Is  his  head  injured  ?  " 
"  No,  not  much :  stunned,  that's  all." 
"  Will  it  be  a  long  business  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  he  may  be  moved  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks." 

Lena  having  sewn  all  that  the  doctor  directed, 
rose,  and  stole  down  stairs. 
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"  How  long  will  he  lie  in  this  state  ?  "  asked 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  The  fever  will  come  on  in  a  few  hours,"  re- 
plied the  doctor ;  "  then  he  will  make  noise 
enough.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  play  the  good 
Samaritan,  you  had  better  sit  up  with  him  to- 
night." 

"  Very  well :  but  I  shall  put  these  ladies  to 
inconvenience." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  They  are  very  simple  :  it  is  your  folks  that 
want  to  be  fine  who  are  put  out  of  their  way." 

"  This  lady  is  such  an  invalid,"  urged  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux. 

"  Lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  almost,"  returned 
the  doctor. 

"Do  you  know  how  that  was ?  " 

"  Trouble,"  replied  the  doctor,  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  explain  to  Mrs  Fleming," 
suggested  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux. 

"  I  am  going  down  for  the  purpose,"  said  the 
doctor. 
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Mrs  Fleming  was  reclining  in  an  easy  chair  ; 
Lena  nestling  up  against  her. 

"  Well,  madam,  here's  an  awkward  business," 
said  the  doctor :  "  you  are  saddled  with  an  in- 
valid for  a  week  or  two,  I  'm  afraid  •  and  I 
think  it  would  be  some  relief  to  you  if  the  gen- 
tleman who  brought  him  hither  would  remain 
till  we  can  let  his  friends  know." 

"  Certainly  it  will,"  replied  Mrs  Fleming. 
"  Indeed,  we  have  almost  a  claim  upon  him — 
don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Well  then,  madam,  so  let  it  be — for  to- 
night, at  least,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Will  he  die?"  asked  Lena,  in  a  strange 
voice,  her  face  perfectly  white. 

"  No,  mistress,  he  won't  die  ;  but  he  will  be 
very  ill,  and  perhaps  make  a  noise,  and  try  tor 
get  up,  and  so  forth  :  when  it  will  be  advisable 
that  you  have  a  man  in  the  house  to  control  him. 
And  now,  let  me  hear  about  yourself." 

"Lena  has  been  so  frightened,"  said  Mrs 
Fleming. 
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"  I  know  she  has :  give  me  your  hand,  you 
Silent  Woman — take  a  crlass  of  Port  wine  at 
your  dinner." 

"  We  are  just  going  to  tea,  doctor." 

"  Take  a  glass  of  Port  wine  at  your  tea,  then," 
said  the  doctor,  emphasising  every  word  ;  "  and 
if  your  hands  are  not  a  little  warmer,  take 
another  before  you  go  to  bed." 

"  Will  you  show  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  the 
other  room,  doctor?  "  asked  Mrs  Fleming — "you 
know  our  territory." 

"  I  '11  show  it  him,  and  welcome ;  but  he  must 
not  have  it,"  said  the  doctor :  "he  is  to  sit  up 
with  this  young  spark.  Hurstmon9eaux — ay, 
ay,  I  recollect^ — five  or  six  years  ago — I  thought 
I  had  seen  him  before." 

The  cook  having  prepared  a  hasty  dinner. 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  was  informed  that  it  was 
served,  and  going  down,  found  himself  alone  in 
the  dining-room ;  the  housemaid,  who  was  the 
only  waiter,  informing  him  that  the  ladies  kept 
early  hours,  and  had  dined. 
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"  I  dare  say  Lord  Morland  will  come  over  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs  Fleming. 

"  And  Cecil !  "  exclaimed  Lena. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Is  the  poor  young  man  quiet,"  asked  Mrs 
Fleming. 

"  Quite  so — lies  there  as  dull  as  an  alligator," 
said  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux. 

Mrs  Fleming  smiled  at  the  comparison.  Lena 
seemed  as  if  she  never  smiled. 

"  Lena,  dearest,  the  coffee,"  said  her  mother. 

She  got  up  and  made  it  silently,  bringing 
everything  to  the  side  of  her  mother's  chair ; 
and  spreading  the  toast  with  a  pretty  little 
grave  air,  as  if  it  was  a  very  important  process. 

"  What  admirable  coffee,"  remarked  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux. 

"  Cecil  taught  me  to  make  it,"  said  Lena. 

"  What  we  should  do  without  Cecil,  I  hardly 
know,"  observed  Mrs  Fleming,  smiling. 

Lena  took  her  crotchet,  tmning  and  counting 
the  many-coloured  silks. 
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"  Miss  Fleming  looked  better  than  I  expected 
to  see  her,"  he  remarked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  indeed :  she  has  suffered  so  much,"  said 
Mrs  Fleming. 

"  Mamma,  dear,  I  have  no  more  blue,"  said 
Lena,  turning  over  her  basket. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Mrs  Fleming,  stroking  her 
hair,  "  she  must  wait  for  to-morrow." 

"  Did  you  happen  to  know  anything  of  the 
late  Lord  Morland  ?  "  asked  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux. 

"I  never  even  saw  him,"  replied  Mrs  Fleming; 
"  but  I  hear  he  was  a  very  extravagant  man." 

"  Took  after  his  father  ?  "  suggested  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux. 

"  I  meant  the  father :  I  forgot  the  young 
lord,"  said  Mrs  Fleming.  "  I  would  not  speak 
against  those  that  are  gone ;  but  our  Lord  Mor- 
land never  thought  well  of  him,  poor  young 
man." 

"  Miss  Fleming  was  engaged  to  him,  I  under- 
stand," he  said. 
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''  Yes,  she  was ;  but  not  at  the  time  of  his 
death,"  replied  Mrs  Fleming.  '^The  engage- 
ment lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  was  entered 
into  at  the  earnest  desire  of  his  father.  I  was 
very  glad  when  it  was  broken  off,  for  they 
woidd  never  have  suited." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  when  it  was  broken?" 
he  asked. 

"  Shortly  before  Cecil  came  to  us  in  town. 
Perhaps  you  remember  meeting  her  then  ?  " 
said  Mrs  Fleming. 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  he  replied. 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  Cis  will  come  to-morrow !  "  ex- 
claimed Lena. 

"She  will  come — she  is  sure  to  come  when 
you  want  her,"  replied  Mrs  Fleming. 

"  Now,  madam,  I  will  relieve  your  good 
nurse,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  rising. 

"  Pray  ask  for  what  you  may  want  in  the 
night,"  urged  Mrs  Fleming,  earnestly. 

"  I  '11  ask  for  a  book,  then,  madam :  I  shall 
want  nothing  else,"  he  said,  following  Lena  to 
the  book-shelves. 
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"  Oh,  it 's  SO  cold :  so  cold  at  daybreak,"  she 
said,  shivering. 

"  But  I  hope  you  will  be  fast  asleep  at  day- 
break, madonna,"  he  returned ;  "  and  for  me, 
you  don't  think  /  mind  cold :  I  'm  used  to  it, 
and  heat  too  :  I  've  not  been  brought  up  on 
rose-leaves,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Take  one,"  said  Lena,  passing  her  hand 
along  the  shelf. 

"  Choose  for  me,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  hesitating. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  shall  like  what  you  se- 
lect," he  asked  ?  "  When  I  read  it,  I  shall  think 
you  are  speaking  to  me — ^you,  who  never  speak! " 

"  I  'm  so  fond  of  this,"  she  said,  half-drawing 
out,  half  putting  back,  the  "  Proverbial  Philo- 
sophy." 

"So  I  shall  be,"  replied  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 
"  I  shall  tell  you  to-morrow  how  much  I  like  it." 

"  I  shall  send  Mrs  Fraser  very  early  to  inquire 
after  your  patient.  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,"  said 
Mrs  Fleming. 
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" Very  well,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "I  must 
try  to  keep  awake,  or  I  shall  lose  all  my  credit 
as  a  nurse :  and  perhaps  she  will  let  me  know 
where  I  am  to  find  your  gardener,  in  case  I 
should  have  to  summon  him  to  fetch  the  doctor." 

"  Do  you  think  it  likely  ?  "  whispered  Lena. 

"No,  madonna,"  he  replied;  "but  it  is  as 
well  to  be  prepared.  Now,  will  you  go  to  sleep, 
and  think  no  more  about  it  ?  " 

Lena  looked  up  at  him  with  a  sort  of  dreary 
smile,  and  moved  away  to  her  mother. 

Mrs  Fraser  was  at  his  door  before  ^ve  the 
next  morning,  with  a  tray  of  coffee,  and  her 
mistress's  compliments,  and  begged  to  know  how 
the  gentleman  had  rested  ? 

"  Rested  uncommonly  well,"  he  replied ;  "for 
he  has  never  stirred :  just  come  in  and  look  at 
him;  you  know  more  of  these  cases  than  I  do." 

Mrs  Fraser  set  down  her  waiter,  and  gravely 
approached  the  patient. 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  stood  drinking  his 
coffee,  and  waiting  for  her  verdict. 
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"Well,  Mrs  Fraser,"  he  inquired,  at  last,  "what 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,"  she  replied,  with 'the  greatest 
composure,  "that  the  poor  gentleman  is  now 
drawing  his  last  breath." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Si  suspiro  y  digo  hoy 

Ella  responde  manana. 

Spanish  Song. 
And  certis  you  ne  hatin  shall  I  never, 
And  frendis  love  that  shall  ye  have  of  me, 
And  my  gode  worde  al  should  I  livin  ever. 
And  tmily  I  would  right  sorie  be 
For  to  sein  you  in  adversitie,  -  . 

And  giltilesse  I  wot  well  I  you  leve 
And  all  shall  passe,  and  thus  I  take  my  leave. 

Chaucer. 

"  Another  time  you  had  better  keep  your 
thoughts  to  yourself,  you  silly  woman,"  said  the 
doctor,  turning  sharply  round  upon  Mrs  Fraser : 
"if  he  was  going  to  draw  his  last  breath  when 
you  sent,  I  can  only  say  he  is  taking  his  time 
about  it ! " 
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"Tliouglit  better  of  it,  doctor,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux. 

"  A  very  great  change  has  taken  place,  sir, 
since  I  sent,"  remarked  Mrs  Fraser. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux  by  the  arm  :  "  now  we  will  go 
down  to  breakfast ;  and  you  run  and  tell  your 
missis  that  the  young  man  is  better — if  any- 
thing, better." 

"  Cannot  you  move  him  to-day  ?  I  would  if 
I  were  you,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  If  I  were  you  ?"  retorted  the  doctor — "  yes, 
it  is  a  capital  thing  for  a  good  many  people 
that  you  are  not  me — move  him  !  not  for  this 
month!" 

Lena  was  making  breakfast,  looking  very  pale 
and  very  calm. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  book,  ma- 
donna," said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  :  "  I  ve  read 
it  through." 

^^AU?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  had  plenty  of  time  :  I  like  most  of 
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it  amazingly  ;  but  some,  I  think  in  bad 
taste." 

"How?"  asked  Lena. 

"  He  uses  hard  words  :  a  great  mistake,  I 
think,  in  a  poet;  because  the  feelings  always 
render  themselves  into  simple  language." 

"  I  didn't  know  he  was  a  poet,"  said  Lena. 

"  Did  you  not  ?    Do  you  know  that  you  are 

"1  never  understand  you,"  said  Lena,  half 
smiling. 

"  He  is  making  love  to  you.  Mistress  Lena," 
said  the  doctor. 

Lena  broke  into  a  little,  short,  musical  laugh 
at  this  supposition,  and  asked  for  some  bread. 

''  How  it  rains!"  remarked  the  doctor,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Poor  Cecil !"  exclaimed  Lena,  "she  will  be 
so  wet." 

"Much  she  will  care!"  said  the  doctor: 
"  wind  and  weather  would  never  stop  a  fine 
creature  like  that." 
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"  There  she  is !"  cried  Lena,  hastening  to  the 
front  door,  and  admitting  her  cousin,  wrapped 
in  a  poncho  belonging  to  her  uncle,  and  stream- 
ing from  head  to  foot. 

"Dear  child,  I  shall  inundate  you!"  said 
Cecil,  making  a  hasty  retreat  from  her  cousin's 
embrace. 

"  You  have  been  so  eagerly  looked  for.  Miss 
Fleming,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  as  he 
took  off  her  dripping  cloak. 

"  Have  I ! "  said  Cecil,  entering  the  parlour  : 
"  we  set  out  before  breakfast. — Lena,  dearest, 
how  are  you  after  your  fright  ?  You  see  I  ask 
about  no  one  else." 

Lena  looked  imploring. 

"  Well  then,  how  is  Edgar  ?"   she  added. 

"  A  very  little  better,"  replied  Lena,  preparing 
Cecil's  breakfast. 

"  Uncle  Ned  has  sent  the  carriage  to  L 

for  a  couple  of  hours,"  said  Cecil :    "he  means 
to  take  you  away." 

"  Me  !"    exclaimed  Lena,  looking  alarmed. 
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"  Just  what  I  was   thinking   of,"   said   the 
doctor. 

"  Mrs  Fleming  not  up  ?"  said  Lord  Morland, 
coming  in. 

"  She  will  be,"  replied  Lena,  "  by  the  time 
you  have  finished  breakfast." 

"  Well,  good  people,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  sup- 
pose I  may  take  my  leave  for  the  present :  and 
don't  forget  some  of  you  to  remind  the  nurse 
that  my  patient  is  to  have  those  leeches  on  be- 
fore I  see  him  again." 

"  Did  you  address  that  remark  to  me,  doctor," 
asked  Cecil,  turning  to  him  with  her  joyous 
expression ;  "  because  if  your  patient  depends 
on  my  charity,  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  badly 
served ! " 

*' Ay,  ay,  madam  !"  returned  the  doctor — "I 
remember  you  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  hand- 
somest child  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ! " 

Cecil's  beautiful  face  was  stained  with  so  vivid 
a  blush,  that  Lena  said  gently,  "  Never  mind, 
Cis — it 's  quite  true  !  " 
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"  I  don't  mind,"  replied  Cecil,  laughing  and 
throwing  back  her  head  :  "  though  it's  no  great 
compliment  to  tell  a  lady  she  has  been  hand- 
some once.     Now  let  us  go  to  aunt  Fleming." 

"Well,  now  madam,  I  have  two  or  three 
plans  for  you,"  said  Lord  Morland,  as  they 
joined  Mrs  Fleming :  "  the  duke  desires  me  to 
invite  you  and  the  child  here  to  Wrexworth, 
where  he  will  place  a  suite  of  rooms  at  your 
disposal,  and  you  may  be  alone  or  with  the 
family  as  best  suits  your  feelings ;  then,  I  hope 
I  need  not  say  that  Scarbrook  is  at  your  service; 
and  if  Cis  does  not  make  you  comfortable  there, 
it 's  her  fault — what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Dear  Lord  Morland,"  replied  Mrs  Fleming, 
"  you  are  so  very  kind  ;  but  I  had  rather  stay 
where  I  am.  Think  of  the  difficulty  of  moving 
me — and  the  w^eather :  and  as  regards  this  young 
man,  though  I  had  rather  much  it  had  not  hap- 
pened, yet,  not  seeing  him,  I  can  very  well  en- 
dure to  know  that  he  is  under  my  roof:  grief 
tames  down  one's  resentments  surprisingly — 
does  it  not,  my  Lena  ?" 
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Lena,  standing  by  her  side,  laid  lier  soft  face  on 
her  mother's  head,  with  a  little  caressing  gesture. 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  who  was  leaning  against 
the  window  close  to  Cecil,  whispered  to  her, 

"  Is  she  not  almost  too  good  for  this  world?" 

"Oh  dear,  I  hope  not !"  replied  Cecil. 

"  Why  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs  Fleming,"  urged 
Lord  Morland,  "  Sir  Tressel  will  arrive  in  a  few 
hours.  I  feel  all  the  atrocity  of  turning  you 
out  of  your  home,  but  I  think  you  will  prefer 
it  to  an  interview  with  Sir  Tressel ;  who  is  not, 
if  Hurst  will  excuse  the  remark,  a  very  pleasant 
companion  at  any  time." 

"  Me  !  you  can't  hate  him  worse  than  I  do," 
replied  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  I  forgot  Sir  Tressel,"  said  Mrs  Fleming ; 
"  but  we  need  not  meet,  if  he  should  come :  I 
have  not  energy  enough  left  even  to  fly  from 
Sir  Tressel." 

"  But  he  will  be  like  a  madman,  with  Edgar 
in  this  state,"  returned  Lord  Morland. 

"  Raving,"  added  the  marquis. 
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"  And  think  of  the  constraint  to  you  and  the 
child;  always  in  fear  of  meeting  this  man  for 
two  or  three  weeks :  for  it  seems  Edgar  can 
hardly  be  moved  before,"  urged  Lord  Mor- 
land. 

"  I  vote  we  sew  him  up  in  a  hammock,  and 
take  him  back  to  Wrexworth  at  once,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux :  '' I  would,  at  my  own  risk; 
and  let  it  turn  out  as  it  may." 

Lena  shook  her  head  at  him  reprovingly. 

*'  I  think,  aunt  Fleming,"  suggested  Cecil, 
"  that  Lena  had  better  go  to  Scarbrook,  out  of 
reach  of  this  odious  man ;  and  I  will  take  up  my 
abode  with  you  :  I  don't  think  he  will  disturb 
me  much  ! " 

"  A  very  good  exchange  for  me,  Cis,  I'  m 
sure,"  said  her  uncle;  looking  a  little  frightened 
when  he  had  said  it,  lest  she  should  think  him 
in  earnest. 

"  Yes,  if  you  were  going  to  Scarbrook,  uncle," 
she  retorted ;  "  but  it  is  clear  that  you  must 
remain  at  Wrexworth,  to  be  within  call,  if  Sir 
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Tressel  should  prove  troublesome.  Lena  will 
feel  more  at  home  with  Mrs  Ford  than  she 
would  at  Wrexworth,"  she  added,  taking  her 
cousin's  hands  with  her  winning  smile :  "it  will 
be  lonely  for  her ;  but  I  can't  halve  myself,  and 
I  want  to  stay  with  aunt  Fleming." 

Nobody  seemed  inclined  to  oppose  Cecil's 
decision. 

Lena  drew  a  long  breath,  and  confessed  she 
was  glad  to  go,  if  her  mamma  would  not  miss 
her.  Mrs  Fleming  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
weight  off  her  mind,  to  know  her  little  Lena 
was  a  dozen  miles  away ;  her  only  regret  was 
breaking  into  Cecil's  pleasant  visit  at  Wrex- 
worth. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  Cecil,  demurely,  ven- 
turing half  a  glance  towards  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  whose  eyes  were  on  her  face, — ''  business 
first,  and  pleasure  afterwards :  I  leave  some 
very  attached  friends  behind  me,  it  is  true ;  but 
nothing  will  more  effectually  console  them  for 
my  absence,  I  sincerely  believe,  than  the  arrival 
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of  Lord   Hurstmon9eaux,   which  will   'follow 
hard  upon'  it." 

"  I  think,"  suggested  LordHurstmon9eaux,  ''I 
had  better  remain  to  receive  Sir  Tressel ;  if  Mrs 
Fleming  does  not  object." 

"  Oh !  pray  do :  I  counted  upon  that,"  said 
Mrs  Fleming,  earnestly. 

He  tried  again  to  catch  Cecil's  eye ;  but  she 
turned  away,  and  hurried  Lena  up  stairs  to 
make  her  little  preparations. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  and  Cecil  put  on  her 
bonnet  to  walk  to  the  carriage  with  her  cousin  ; 
whom  Lord  Morland  was  to  accompany  to  Scar- 
brook,  and  settle  there  under  the  care  of  Mrs 
Ford.  He  walked  first  ^dth  Lena,  guiding  her 
up  the  steep  path  ;  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  follow- 
ing in  the  rear  of  Cecil,  who  was  exhorting  her 
cousin  up  to  the  last  minute. 

^'  And  Lena,  dear,  I  'd  have  Mrs  Ford  in  to 
tea  if  I  were  you  :  she  will  amuse  you  so  much, 
you  can't  think  ;  and  you  will  find  stores  of 
books  in  mv  dressing-room.     Uncle   Ned,   re- 
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member  to  mention  that  Lena  has  my  room ; 
and  mind  that  you  have  a  good  fire  :  Mrs  Ford 
has  rather  limited  notions  about  fires." 

"  The  child  is  to  be  queen  of  Scarbrook,"  said 
Lord  Morland,  "  and  it  is  to  be  her  fault  if  she 
does  not  have  whatever  she  likes." 

Lena  thanked  him  with  a  smile ;  and  got  in- 
to the  carriage,  which  was  waiting  for  them  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  The  path  is  slippery — take  care  how  you  go 
back,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle,  as  they  drove  ofi\ 

"It  is  very  steep — will  you  take  my  arm ?" 
said  the  marquis. 

She  complied,  and  they  began  to  descend 
cautiously. 

"  So  you  were  very  anxious  to  clear  me  out 
of  the  way,  and  send  me  back  to  Wrexworth," 
he  began. 

"  Some  people  are  very  ungrateful,"  replied 
Cecil :  "  my  coming  here  sets  you  free ;  and  I 
repeat  it,  the  exchange  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  some  other  people." 
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"  I  hope  you  liad  a  pleasant  evening  yester- 
day," he  said. 

"  Delightful,"  she  replied,  "  until  the  news  of  • 
the  accident  reached  us,  and  then  a  very  proper 
gloom  overspread  the  party.     Oh  !  look  at  the 
sea,  how  rough  and  wintry :  and  what  a  peculiar 
green ! " 

He  paused  to  look  as  directed,  and  then  said, 
"  Lady  John  improves  upon  acquaintance  then, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"  Why,  she  was  very  benignant,  last  night, 
though  not  to  me,"  returned  Cecil :  "I  think 
her  smiles  were  principally  directed  to  Lord 
Summerly." 

"  Do  you  remember  one  day  at  Kew,  how 
savage  she  was  ?"  he  asked. 

Cecil  drew  into  herself  at  this  allusion :  al- 
though she  now  knew  the  worth  of  all  his 
seeming  attentions,  and  was  never  to  be  deceived 
again  ;  yet  to  revert  to  them  so  carelessly — for 
that  day  at  Kew  was  the  first  on  which  he  had 
distinguished   her — was    more   than    she   had 
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expected ;  but  slie  supposed  all  men  were 
alike. 

"  Her  ladyship  was  never  very  smooth,  I 
think,"  she  said,  half  laughing :  "if  I  recollect, 
it  was  there  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
Lena's  engagement  to  your  cousin." 

"  Well,  Lord  Morland  never  liked  the  match 
either ! "  he  replied,  in  allusion  to  the  dislike 
he  had  then  expressed. 

"  Poor  little  soul !  how  busy  she  was  yester- 
day," said  Cecil,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  broken 
branch  of  the  Chinese  honey-suckle,  as  they 
entered  the  garden. 

"  Yes,  there  she  was  working  when  I  came 
down  with  the  news,"  he  said  :  "I  found  him 
lying  not  a  hundred  yards  off,  among  the 
rocks." 

"  I  hope  she  won't  fret,  all  alone  at  Scar- 
brook,"  said  Cecil. 

"  Lord  Morland  seemed  uncommonly  ready 
to  instal  her  there,"  he  returned. 

"  Just    the    very    thing    uiicie    Ned    is    al- 
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ways  saying  of  you  !  "  exclaimed  Cecil,  laugh- 
ing. 

"What!  that  I — and  do  you  believe  him ?" 
he  returned,  hastily. 

"  Why  it  looks  rather  suspicious  on  both 
sides,"  she  said,  still  laughing — "  these  mutual 
accusations ! " 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  Lord  Morland  could 
be  thinking  of,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  great 
vexation. 

"  Love  is  a  sort  of  intoxication,"  returned 
Cecil, — ''  a  man  accuses  his  neighbour  of  it,  and 
the  poor  tipsy  neighbour  returns  the  compli- 
ment !  " 

"  Perfect  as  she  is.  Lord  Morland  very  widely 
mistakes  my  sentiments,"  he  said,  standing  just 
in  Cecil's  path,  as  she  was  making  for  the  cot- 
tage :  "  it  is  not  a  pale,  reproving  angel,  whom 
I  should  seek  to  place  by  my  fireside." 

"  You  great  people  have  no  firesides,"  re- 
torted Cecil ;  who  did  not  look  pale  at  the  mo- 
ment, however  much  she  might  resemble  an 
angel. 
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"  I  have  nothing  in  common  with  your  great 
people,  and  I  have  always  been  used  to  a 
fireside,  till  I  came  to  England,"  he  replied. 
"  Your  uncle  has  a  fireside, — that  I  envy  him." 

"  Here  comes  your  uncle,"  exclaimed  Cecil, 
glad  to  break  off  the  conversation,  for  she  be- 
gan to  feel  very  nervous  ;  "  and,  to  judge  by 
appearances,  he  is  not  much  to  be  envied." 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  suppressing  an  Italian 
malediction  on  his  uncle's  sudden  appearance, 
turned  towards  the  gate;  where  Sir  Tressel, 
looking  wild  and  haggard  enough,  met  him 
with  the  tone, — almost  the  exclamation, — of 
Coriolanus,  "  Am  I  too  late?" 

His  nephew  gave  him  hastily  the  best  version 
he  could  of  his  son's  condition,  and  then  advanc- 
ing a  few  steps  towards  Cecil,  named  her  to  Sir 
Tressel. 

She  advanced  a  little  forward  with  her  most 
frigid  air,  the  brilliant  colour  a  little  heightened 
on  her  cheek,  and  her  splendid  figure  indi- 
cated through  the  soft  woollen  shawl  carelessly 
wrapped  round  her. 
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He  supposed  her  to  be  the  Miss  Fleming  to 
whom  his  son  was  engaged,  and  remained  a 
moment  in  speechless  wonder  at  her  beauty,  so 
much  exceeding  what  he  had  imagined. 

"  I  am  sorry,  madam,"  he  said,  raising  his 
hat,  "  that  my  son  should  intrude  upon  your 
hospitality." 

"  I  regret  the  occasion,  Sir  Tressel,"  she  re- 
plied, with  perfect  self-possession  :  "  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux  will  show  you  Mr  Rothmond's 
room." 

And  drawing  back  with  a  slight  bow,  that 
they  might  pass  her  into  the  house,  she  moved 
slowly  down  the  path. 

"  On  my  word  !  a  very  handsome  creature," 
said  Sir  Tressel,  following  the  supple  movement 
of  her  figure  with  an  experienced  eye  ;  "  and 
nothing  vulgar  either  in  her  air  or  voice." 

They  went  up  stairs,  and  Cecil  glided  behind 
them  into  the  drawing-room,  and  sat  down  by 
her  aunt  with  her  work.  They  talked  of  Sir 
Tressel,  of  Mr  Rothmond's  accident,  of  Lena, 
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— of  everything  but  that  which  filled  her 
thoughts. 

At  last  they  heard  Sir  Tressel  and  the  mar- 
quis come  down  stairs,  and  stand  talking  in  the 
doorway  together ;  and  then  the  door  shut,  and 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux  came  quickly  into  the 
room,  and  up  to  Cecil. 

"  He  is  gone  at  last,  thank  Heaven  !"  he  said: 
"  he  came  at  the  wrong  time.  You  know  what 
I  was  going  to  say  to  you, — what  I  would  have 
said  long  ago,  if  you  had  not  frozen  the  words 
on  my  lips." 

Cecil  drew  closer  to  her  aunt,  and  gave  a  coy 
glance  at  him,  full  of  malice. 

"  I  think  you  are  my  friend,  Mrs  Fleming," 
he  said ;  "  will  you  plead  for  me  ? — ^for  this  fire- 
fly puzzles  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  address 
her." 

"  Don't  believe  him,  aunt  Fleming,"  said 
Cecil,  "  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying  : 
he  went  on  just  in  this  way  in  London,  and 
nothing  came  of  it." 
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"  Ask  her,  Mrs  Fleming,  if  she  was  not  then 
supposed  to  be  engaged  to  her  cousin,"  he 
pleaded. 

"  Ask  him,"  retorted  Cecil,  "  if  he  did  not  be- 
have very  oddly  to  a  person  he  thought  en- 
o^ao-ed." 

"  Ask  her  if  she  will  let  the  past  alone,  and 
begin  to  talk  of  the  future,"  he  returned,  taking 
a  chair  beside  her. 

"  You  are  two  children,  I  think,"  replied  Mrs 
Fleming,  smiling. 

"  You  know,  aunt  Fleming,  he  ought  to  speak 
to  uncle  Ned,  and  not  burst  out  in  this  Gothic 
manner,"  remonstrated  Cecil. 

"  I  may  be  a  Goth,  Mrs  Fleming,"  he  re- 
torted, laughing ;  "  but  I  am  not  such  a  Vandal 
as  not  to  have  spoken  to  Lord  Morland  long  ago." 

"  Oh !  what  a  grudge  I  owe  to  uncle  Ned," 
exclaimed  Cecil,  taken  quite  off  her  guard  by 
this  confession. 

"After  that.  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  I  think 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,"  said  Mrs  Fleming. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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''  Naughty  aunt!"  exclaimed  Cecil,  "  I  meant 
only  that  I  did  not  like  concealments." 

''  Nor  I,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand ;  "  and 
therefore  I  desire  with  my  whole  heart  to  know 
whether  this  hand  will  ever  be  mine." 

"Why, — ever?"  said  Cecil,  pausing, — "per- 
haps a  great  many  years  hence,  when  we  know 
something  of  each  other,  and  you  have  clearly 
made  up  your  mind  whether  you  like  me  or 
another  person  best." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  seemed  to 
consider  the  question  at  rest.  Mrs  Fleming, 
with  a  tearful  smile,  wished  them  joy. 

"  I  have  been  very  selfish,  madam,"  he  said, 
"for  I  am  charged  with  a  mission  from  Sir 
Tressel ;  which  I  delayed,  you  see,  till  I  had  dis- 
posed of  my  own  affairs." 

"  Oh  !  let  us  hear  it,"  cried  Cecil. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs 

Fleming,  "  Sir  Tressel  places  himself  at  your 

*  feet,  and  begs  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 

to  overlook  his  recent  conduct — which  was  the 
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result  of  a  momentary  irritation — and  to  permit 
the  overtures  of  marriage  between  his  son  and 
your  daughter  to  stand  as  they  did  before." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs  Fleming  ;  "I 
don't  know  what  Lena  will  say  to  that." 

"It  is  your  appearance  that  has  worked  the 
spell,"  he  said,  turning  to  Cecil :  "  Sir  Tressel 
said  he  had  no  idea  of  the  beauty  his  son  was 
compelled  to  resign." 

"  And  you  let  him  take  me  for  Lena?"  said 
Cecil,  laughing  and  blushing. 

"  I  did ;  and  when  he  comes  to-morrow,  I 
shall  say, — '  The  lady  whom  you  rightly  consi- 
der so  very  handsome  is  not  at  your  son's  dis- 
posal any  longer.' " 

"  Then  Sir  Tressel  does  not  mean  to  remain 
here,"  said  Mrs  Fleming. 

"  No,  madam ;  he  has  the  decency  to  con- 
sider that  he  is  the  very  last  person  who  has 
any  business  at  this  house :  he  has  taken  up 

his  residence  at  L ,  and  means  to  pay  his 

son  a  visit  daily,  till  he  can  be  moved  to  the 
hotel." 
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Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  came  over  from  Wrex- 
worth  every  day,  at  the  hour  Sir  Tressel  ap- 
pointed for  his  visit  to  the  chalet ;  to  spare  Mrs 
Fleming  any  difficulties  that  might  arise,  and 
also  to  walk  on  the  sands  with  Cecil. 

Edgar  Rothmond  recovered  his  consciousness 
in  a  few  days ;  when  his  agitation  at  finding  him- 
self under  Mrs  Fleming's  roof,  and  his  distress 
at  the  impression  Lena  must  entertain  of  his 
conduct,  retarded  his  progress  towards  reco- 
very, and  confirmed  Sir  Tressel  in  his  re- 
solution to  permit  the  engagement  to  be 
renewed. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Lena  will  say  to  it," 
remarked  Cecil,  as  she  was  strolling  with  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux  on  the  beach  below  the  chalet. 

"What  would  you  say  in  her  place?"  he 
asked. 

"  No !  of  course,"  replied  Cecil :  "  I  don't  like 
what  you  sailors  call  ^  backing  and  filling.'  " 

"  He  pleads  for  a  personal  interview,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  :  "I  suppose  he  trusts  a 
good    deal  to  his   interesting   appearance :  he 
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does   look    painfuUy   handsome,    reclining   up 
there  in  his  black  velvet  dressing  gown  1 " 

"  You  are  as  bad  as  uncle  Ned,"  cried  Cecil, 
laughing :  "it  is  hard  if  a  poor  young  man 
cannot  be  good  looking:  our  jealousy  is  no- 
thing to  yours." 

As  there  were  few  people  who  would  not 
have  thought  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  far  more 
striking  in  appearance  than  his  cousin,  he  was 
able  to  bear  this  accusation. 

"  I  own,"  he  admitted,  "there's  a  pensiveness 
about  him  that  always  irritates  me :  there 's 
hardly  any  one  to  whom  I  find  it  more  difficult 
to  be  commonly  civil." 

"  And  nobody  will  suspect  you  at  any  time 
of  wanting  to  stand  for  the  county,"  she  replied. 

"  There,"  he  said,  as  they  were  returning ; 
"  on  that  spot  I  first  saw  you  both,  sitting  to- 
gether on  that  ledge  of  rock.  How  often  has 
that  picture  been  present  to  me  since  ! " 

"You  liked  Lena  best  in  those  days,"  said 
Cecil  archly. 
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" I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replied ;  "I  made 
my  choice  then  and  there.  I  remember  Gio- 
vanna  said  to  me  that  evening,  ^  You  have  seen 
your  fate  to-day,'  and  I  perfectly  agreed  with 
her." 

"  Good  gracious  ! — you  kept  it  pretty  much 
to  yourself,"  said  Cecil. 

''  I  was  shy  of  you,  even  then,"  he  said :  "  you 
were  not  quite  a  child  like  the  madonna :  I 
could  not  talk  nonsense  to  you." 

"  And  pray,  what  made  you  look  so  odd  the 
other  day,  when  uncle  Ned  accused  you  of 
coming  to  the  chalet  ?  " 

"  Because  I  was  afraid  for  a  moment  you 
might  mistake  my  purpose  in  coming, — if  I  did 
look  odd." 

"  Your  conscience  was  not  quite  easy,"  said 
Cecil,  laughing  :  "  suppose  all  the  time  she  had 
mistaken  your  intentions." 

"  No, — I  'm  not  so  far  gone  as  that,"  he  said 
quickly,  "  to  fancy  I  could  interest  two  such 
women." 
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"  You  must  allow  you  were  very  mysterious 
in  London,"  pursued  Cecil. 

"  Mysterious  !  when  I  was  half  out  of  my 
mind,"  he  returned.  ''I  could  not  make  you 
out.    I  think  you  might  have  given  me  a  hint." 

"  That  I  conclude  to  be  the  fashion  in  Italy," 
said  Cecil.  "  Ladies  there  suggest  to  a  gentle- 
man that  they  are  out  of  a  situation,  and  should 
be  happy  to  undertake  another  engagement ! 
No  wonder  the  English  women  puzzle  you." 

"  What  do  you  deserve?"  he  asked,  laughing. 

"  Oh  !  look,  there 's  uncle  Ned  coming  down 
the  path  with  Lena,"  cried  Cecil.  "  The  inter- 
view takes  place  to-day,  and  they  did  not  con- 
fide in  us  :  don't  you  feel  ill-used  ?  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  creep  into  the  balcony,  and  listen 
to  their  conversation.  Oh  !  don't  pretend  to  look 
shocked,  for  you  are  longing  to  do  the  very  same 
thing." 

"  Then  we  had  both  better  go  down  to  the 
beach  again,"  he  said,  "out  of  the  way  of 
temptation." 

Lena  and  Lord  Morland  were  passing  into 
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the  cottage  at  the  moment.  She  waved  a  sign 
of  recognition  to  her  cousin ;  looking,  as  Lord 
Hurstmon9eaux  said,  very  dismal. 

She  had  consented  to  meet  Edgar  directly 
Lord  Morland  proposed  it, — so  readily  that  he 
thought  she  had  relented,  and  was  very  well 
disposed  to  hear  him  plead  his  suit.  He  was 
quite  startled  as  they  were  descending  the  hill, 
when  she  said  to  him  quietly, — 

"  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  stay  in  the  room 
with  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  madonna,  if  you  like,"  he  pro- 
mised ;  "  only  I  thought  you  would  prefer  being 
alone." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lena  earnestly. 

But  instead  of  Edgar  Rothmond,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  both,  Sir  Tressel  was  standing  waiting 
for  them  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  make  my  son's  apo- 
logies to  you,  Miss  Fleming,"  said  the  baronet : 
"  his  medical  attendants  do  not  take  upon 
themselves  to  advise  that  he  should  undergo 
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the  excitement  of  a  personal  interview.  He 
leaves  his  cause  in  my  hands :  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  plead  it  with  success." 

Lena  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  in  the  hall;  she 
passed  quietly  to  a  chair,  and  dropped  her  cloak 
from  her  shoulders,  her  fair  head  looking  more 
ethereal  than  ever  in  contrast  to  her  black  dress. 

The  baronet  took  a  chair  opposite,  waiting  to 
hear  in  what  language  she  would  clothe  her 
grateful  feelings.  Of  her  rapturous  acceptance 
of  his  proposal,  he  did  not  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

"  I  regret,  Sir  Tressel,"  she  said,  in  her  low 
quiet  tones,  "  that  either  you  or  your  son  should 
have  desired  an  interview;  though  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  comply  with  your  request. 
You  have  done  me  an  honour  which  I  beg- 
altogether  to  decline." 

Lord  Morland  hazarded  a  glance  at  Sir  Tressel, 
whose  countenance  expressed  some  slight  an- 
noyance :  as  if  he  had  said,  these  feminine 
delays  are  vexatious  ;  it  is  troublesome  to  have 
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to  persuade  a  person  to  agree  to  what  they  are 
longing  to  accept. 

^'  I  can  imagine,  madam,  that  you  feel  some 
resentment  against  me  for  what  has  passed,"  said 
Sir  Tressel.  "  I  admit  that  I  did  not  fully  under- 
standyour  father's  position.  I  was  perhaps  abrupt 
in  my  decision,  and  possibly  did  not  announce  it 
in  sufficiently  measured  terms  ;  but  all  this  does 
not  apply  to  my  son.  You  will  be  unjust  to 
him,  if  you  confound  his  actions  with  my  own  : 
he  would  very  gladly  even  then  have  continued 
your  engagement." 

"  Sir  Tressel,"  replied  Lena,  and  her  voice 
was  even  more  low  and  calm,  "  when  you  in- 
sulted my  father  on  his  deathbed,  it  was  hard, 
I  confess,  to  separate  the  son  from  the  parent, 
and  not  believe  the  child  of  such  a  man  must 
be  arrogant  and  mean :  but  I  felt  it  due  to  him 
to  wait ;  and  day  by  day  I  watched  to  see  in 
what  manner  he  would  mark  his  sense  of  my 
father's  merit,  and  my  worth.  To  put  the  suffer- 
ing of  those  days  into  words  would  be  to  appeal 
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to  your  compassion,  which  I  do  not  need  :  but 
while  I  suffered,  I  Avas  learning  too.  I  learned 
that  Mr  Rothmond  did  not  love  me,  in  my  sense 
of  the  word,  and  that  I  could  separate  my 
future  lot  from  his  without  any  desperate  pang. 
Our  greatest  interests  lie  apart.  We  have  each 
an  object  in  life  in  which  the  other  takes  no 
share.  His  father  and  my  mother  occupy  the 
first  place  in  our  hearts.  It  is  in  these  ties  that 
we  must  each  look  for  compensation ;  if,  on  reflec- 
tion, we  should  think  we  have  been  losers  by 
the  past." 

"  Were  not  my  son's  health  greatly  shaken," 
said  Sir  Tressel,  red  with  anger,  ''  I  might  not 
condescend  to  notice  these  objections ;  but  it 
will  not  suit  him  to  be  disappointed  in  his  wishes 
just  at  present." 

"  Take  your  own  time,  then.  Sir  Tressel," 
said  Lena,  "  in  transmitting  to  him  my  best 
wisnes  for  his  future  happiness,  together  with 
my  regrets  that  I  am  totally  unable  to  contri- 
bute to  it." 
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"  Am  I  to  collect  that  the  son  of  Sir  Tressel 
Rothmond  is  rejected  by  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr  Fleming?"  asked  the  baronet,  rising  in  a 
fury. 

"  I  think,  Sir  Tressel,  I  have  made  my  refusal 
very  plain,"  said  Lena,  calmly,  rising  and  draw- 
ing back  to  let  him  pass. 

"  This  silent  thing  can  talk,  I  promise  you," 
said  Lord  Morland,  when  they  were  all  assem- 
bled together  after  the  interview,  "when  she 
likes.  Cis  might  have  been  in  a  rage,  and 
scratched  him  possibly ;  but  I  defy  her  to  have 
fired  a  broadside  into  him  with  half  the  cool 
efi^ect  of  the  Uttle  madonna :  every  shot  told  ; 
and  1  hope  he  may  have  a  fit  before  night." 

"Now  you  see.  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,"  said 
Cecil,  "  how  uncle  Ned  always  tries  to  set  you 
against  me.     I  am  sure  vou  must  think  me  a 


^b 


you 


horrible  wretch." 

"  I  know  exactly  how  you  would  have  be- 
haved," he  said :  "  you  would  have  dropped 
him  a  glance,  and  swept  out  of  the  room." 
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"  Dropped  him  a  glance — that's  just  like  her," 
said  Lord  Morland,  laughing. 

"  I  am  very  glad  they  are  both  gone,  and 
that  I  am  come  back,"  said  Lena,  nestling  closer 
to  her  mother. 

''  Cruel  Lena !  you  know  you  fainted  when 
he  was  brought  here  ! "  cried  Cecil. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Cis,"  said  Lena  :  "  I  'm 
sure  I  wish  him  every  happiness  ;  but  it  would 
be  very  hard,  don't  you  think  so,  to  marry  a 
person  whom  you  cannot  love  ?  " 

"  I  'm  going  to  try,"  said  Cecil,  with  an  arch 
glance  towards  Lord  Hurstmonceaux ;  "and 
some  day  I  '11  let  you  know." 

" Don't  try,  madonna,"  he  said ;  "it  won't 
answer.  He  is  not  worthy  of  you :  there  are 
plenty  more  to  be  had  ;  and  when  you  come  to 
stay  with  us  at  Wrexworth,  we  will  find  you 
the  greatest  match  in  England,  and  Edgar  shall 
be  there  to  see." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  need  not  look  surprised," 
said  Cecil,  laughing ;  "  that  is  a  specimen  of  his 
morality." 
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"  And  yet,  my  dear,  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
you  had  taken  a  little  time  to  your  decision," 
said  Mrs  Fleming. 

"  But,  dear  mamma,  when  we  all  know  the 
facts,  and  time  cannot  alter  them,  what  do  we 
wait  for  ?  "  said  Lena,  simply. 

"The  madonna  is  right,"  said  Lord  Hurst- 
mon9eaux  :  "  she  knows  what  she  means :  her 
mind  is  as  clear  as  a  well.  I  shall  not  per- 
suade her  one  way  or  other;  and  if  Edgar 
makes  no  better  husband  than  his  father 
did,  (which  I  daresay  he  won't,)  you  will  have 
had  a  blessed  escape.  I  may  speak  about 
it ;  for  the  woman,  though  a  fury,  was  my 
aunt." 

Another  aunt  of  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux'  was 
very  much  cheered  by  the  turn  this  affair  had 
taken.  Sir  Tressel  took  Edgar  to  Rome,  and 
she  pursued  them  with  her  daughters;  but 
news  has  not  yet  been  received  in  England  of 
the  result  of  her  ladyship's  travels. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Low  is  my  porcli  as  is  my  fate, 

Both  void  of  state ; 

And  yet  the  threshold  of  my  doar 

Is  worn  by  the  poor, 

Vfho  hither  come  and  freely  get 

Good  words  or  meat. 

Heerick. 

Christmas  is  come,  witli  its  gay  re  veilings  for 
the  many — its  dark  and  grief-stained  memories 
for  the  few.  As  we  grow  older,  the  vacant 
places  multiply,  and  the  shadows  lengthen  on 
the  way,  till  at  last  they  almost  shut  out  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

But  the  Morland  girls  had  no  such  stuff  in 
their  thoughts  :  they  came  to  Scarbrook  to  be 
gay,  to  show  their  fine  clothes,  and  to  swagger 
in  all  the  dignity  of  brides-elect. 
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Their  father,  their  brother,  their  cousin,  had 
dropped  out  of  the  circle  ;  but  that  was  now  a 
long  time  ago  :  draw  a  little  closer  and  hide  the 
gaps  ;  and  (oh  !  arch-hypocrisy)  talk  about  the 
will  of  Providence,  and  boast  that  you  are 
mercifully  supported  in  troubles  you  never 
felt. 

Captain  Crabshaw,  with  his  bristling  white 
hair,  and  little  rosy  Mr  Harris,  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Morland  ladies.  Lord  Hurst- 
mon9eaux  and  Lord  Summerly  were  at  Scar- 
brook,  and  Captain  Morland  arrived  unexpect- 
edly just  at  this  time.  The  Damerels  were 
invited  ;  and  then  Mrs  Ford's  heart  failed  her, 
and  she  begged  that  Miss  Fleming  would  men- 
tion to  his  lordship  that  the  house  would  hold 
no  more :  for  there  was  a  hint  of  Mr  Franklin 
being  asked  to  sleep  ;  and  though  my  lord 
always  said,  "  Never  mind,  Mrs  Ford,  put  them 
any  where,"  yet  this  remark  was  satisfactory 
only  as  long  as  there  was  any  where  to  put 
them. 
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Cecil  was  the  most  inventive  of  mortals  on 
these  occasions. 

"  Squeeze  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  much 
as  you  like,  provided  you  don't  squeeze  their 
precious  servants,"  she  used  to  say. 

And,  accordingly,  she  took  Hen  into  her  own 
room,  where  a  little  sofa,  three  feet  long,  re- 
ceived her  with  joy  :  and  her  large  dressing- 
room  she  made  over  to  Miss  Damerel,  who, 
happy  to  be  in  a  house  with  so  many  good 
single  men,  was  most  amiably  ready  to  accom- 
modate to  circumstances ;  while  Captain  Mor- 
land  was  consigned  to  a  room  that  her  uncle 
said  he  should  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to  a 
pointer — being  a  strip  of  the  gallery  boarded  off 
for  the  purpose  of  stowing  away  some  ancient 
trunks  containing  w^earing  apparel. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  whole  party  was 
Louisa  Morland;  so  conscious  of  beauty,  and 
grace,  and  fine  clothes ;  so  domineering  to 
Captain  Crabshaw ;  so  pitiful  to  Cecil,  whose 
engagement  was  not  announced  ;  so  patronizing 
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to  Scarbrook,  which  she  called  a  nice  little  box ; 
so  very  distant  and  gracious  to  the  Damerel 
sisters. 

Cecil  enjoyed  Lou's  airs  that  first  day  beyond 
everything ;  for  she  had  been  to  Wrexworth  in 
the  morning  with  her  uncle  ;  and  the  duke  had 
made  so  much  of  her,  and  paid  her  so  many 
pretty  compliments,  and  told  her  that  the  Wrex- 
worth diamonds  should  be  ready  for  her  when 
she  was  presented  as  a  bride  in  the  spring,  and 
had  promised  to  fit  up  her  boudoir  with  carved 
walnut  (her  favourite  wood),  and  had  insisted 
that  she  should  sit  for  a  full  length  to  one  of  our 
first  artists,  and  had  declared  that  no  painter 
w^ould  do  justice  to  her  smile ;  and  her  uncle 
had  rallied  her  all  the  way  home,  and  told  her 
that  her  head  was  turned,  and  that  she  had 
grown  a  foot  taller  since  her  visit ;  and  had 
finished  by  singing  at  her  that  mocking  air, 
from  the  Matrimonio  Segreto,  "  Le  faccio  uii 
incJiinoy 
So,  as  they  stood  round  the  fire  before  dinner — 
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she  looking  so  happy  and  brilliant  in  her  blue 
and  white  damask,  playing  with  a  superb  bou- 
quet of  camellias  which  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux 
had  just  brought  her  from  the  forcing-houses  at 
Wrexworth ;  and  which  could  not  be  got  for 
money,  and  hardly  for  love,  at  that  season  of 
the  year — it  was  so  easy  to  bear  Lou's  majestic 
glances,  and  Lady  Morland's  little  whispered 
condolence. 

"  Never  mind,  dear  Cecil,"  breathed  her  lady- 
ship, '^  these  things  are  all  ordered  for  us.  Lou 
and  Hen  are  entering  on  a  doubtful  career,  my 
love :  it  may  be  happy,  and  it  may  be  very 
much  the  reverse,  you  know ;  but  we  must  be 
humble,  my  dear  Cecil :  we  must  not  aspire 
too  high.  What  is  the  name  of  that  light 
young  man  with  a  large  nose  ?  " 

And  when  Cecil  crossed  over  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  one  of  the  Damerels,  and  holding 
up  her  bouquet  to  screen  her  words,  whispered 
something  with  a  very  confidential  air  into  his 
ear,  Lady  Morland  thought  her  hints  had  taken 
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effect,  and  that  lier  hauglity  niece  had  de- 
termined to  diffuse  herself  a  little,  and  to 
make  herself  more  generally  agreeable ;  whereas 
Cecil  had  merely  imparted  to  the  young  gentle- 
man the  Proverb  which  his  sisters  had  chosen 
for  some  of  the  company  to  represent  that 
evening. 

"Well,  Hen,  how  do  you  get  on?  How  do 
you  feel,  on  the  whole  ?  "  asked  Lord  Morland, 
dropping  into  a  chair  by  his  small  niece. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,  uncle — pretty  well  " — 
said  Hen,  dolefully,  and  pulling  out  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  always  looked  little  and  crum- 
pled, as  if  ready  for  action  :  "  we've  got  Alderby, 
though  ! " 

"  Ay,  ay !  my  little  friend  over  there  is  no 
longer  a  poor  man,"  said  her  uncle,  glancing 
across  the  room  at  Mr  Harris. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  affection  which 
subsisted  between  this  worthy  little  pair  was  of 
a  very  cool  description  :  even  on  the  side  of  the 
excellent  Mr  Harris,  it  could  at  best  only  be  said 
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that  he  did  not  dislike  Hen  ;  and  it  needed  all 
the  skill  of  Lady  Morland  to  prevent  this  little 
liking  from  merging  into  absolute  indifference. 

"Now,  my  dear  Harris,  I  believe  we  must 
break  up  our  tete-a-tete^''  said  her  ladyship,  with 
her  little  stage  laugh  :  "we  are  all  to  move  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room :  they  are  coming 
here  to  act  the  Proverb,  and  poor  Hen  has  been 
looking  quite  miserable — ha  !  ha !  I  think  she  's 
half  jealous  of  me  !  " 

"  No — do  you  think  so  ? — do  you  think  so  ? 
— dear  me  !  dear  me  !  "  said  the  worthy  little 
thing :  and  he  ran  after  Hen  directly,  and  sat 
by  her  during  the  Proverb,  which  he  could  not 
understand;  and  they  puzzled  together,  and 
wondered  over  everything,  and  could  not  make 
it  out  at  all,  but  agreed  that  it  was  very  funny. 

It  was  a  clever  little  trifle,  illustrating  the 
maxim,  "  When  there 's  a  will  there  's  a  way ;" 
and  being  very  well  dressed  and  acted,  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation  by  all :  except  by  Lou, 
who  answered  her  Marmaduke's  roars  of  lauo;h- 
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ter  by  declaring  that  such  amusements  were  not 
to  lier  taste,  and  that  the  way  Cecil  cajoled  the 
Puritan  colonel,  played  by  Lord  Hurstmon- 
9eaux,  to  obtain  the  release  of  her  Royalist 
lover,  was  quite  improper ;  and  the  way  the 
cavalier  made  love  to  Cecil  was  quite  shocking, 
though  he,  Mr  Damerel,  was  only  a  boy. 

To  which  Captain  Crabshaw  gracefully  re- 
sponded,  that    Miss    Fleming   was    the  finest 

woman  in  England,  and  that,  d it  all,  it 

was  hard  if  a  man  might  not  come  it  rather 

strong  when  he  made  love  to  such  a  d d 

handsome  creature. 

In  fact,  Cecil  had  been  so  witty  and  arch 
that  the  gentlemen  were  all  wild  about  her ;  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  she  might 
have  taken  her  choice  of  any  man  in  the  room 
that  evening :  always  excepting  her  uncle  Ned. 

Lord  Summerly  made  himself  quite  conspi- 
cuous, and  followed  Cecil  about  with  the  inten- 
tion of  complimenting  her  on  her  acting ;  but 
words  failed  him,  and  he  stared  instead. 
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Lord  Hurstmonceaux  was  leaning  on  the 
back  of  Cecil's  chair  as  Lord  Summerly  came 
past,  looking  for  a  seat  near  her,  which  was  not 
to  be  had  :  Lou  was  on  the  other  side  of  her. 

"That  pink-eyed  animal  creeps  after  you 
everywhere,"  he  whispered.  "  I  wish  you  would 
announce  our  engagement,  and  put  me  out  of 
my  pain :  it  will  save  him  the  trouble,  too,  of 
trying  to  play  the  agreeable." 

"  Do  you  ?  dear  me,  I  'm  always  so  willing  to 
oblige,"  exclaimed  Cecil.  "  Louisa,  dear,  I  'm 
engaged  to  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  !  " 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  remark,  my  dear,"  said 
Louisa,  stiffly,  "that  nothing  can  be  in  worse  taste 
than  such  jokes.  I  am  sure  no  gentleman  would 
admire  you  for  saying  such  things ;  and  per- 
haps, as  almost  a  married  woman,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  know  more  of  such  subjects  than  you 
do. 

Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  and  Cecil  both  laughed 
so  heartily  at  this  declaration,  that  Lou  began 
to  be  frightened,  and  took  an  early  opportunity 
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of  stealing  across  to  Lord  Morland,  and  asking 
him  if  it  was  true  that  her  cousin  was  going  to 
be  married.  And  it  certainly  was  not  Cecil's 
fault  that  this  little  scene  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  future  destiny  of  the  fair  Louisa.  Ex- 
asperated by  the  idea  that  Cecil  would  be  so 
much  higher  in  rank  than  herself,  she  began  to 
pay  the  most  devoted  attentions  to  Lord  Sum- 
merly. The  poor  little  man  did  not  perceive 
her  drift ;  but  he  was  always  very  glad  when 
women  talked  to  him  and  saved  him  trouble, 
and  he  began  to  cheer  up  whenever  Louisa 
came  near  him. 

Then  Captain  Crabshaw  became  jealous.  He 
svv^ore  that  he  would  not  stand  it ;  no,  that  he 

would  be  d d  if  he  would  :  neither  lord  nor 

commoner  should  interfere  with  him;  and  he 

would  speak  his  mind  to  Lord  Summerly,  d 

him,  if  he  wouldn't. 

Which,  like  a  vulgar  man,  as  he  was,  he  did : 
and  Lord  Summerly  replied,  very  distantly, 
that  he  could  not  understand  Captain  Crab- 
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shaw :  that,  for  himself,  he  believed  he  was 
engaged — at  least  so  he  had  been  informed  by  his 
mother — to  the  Lady  Frederica  Trelawney ;  and 
that  he  had  paid  Miss  Morland  no  attentions 
but  such  as  every  lady  was  entitled  to  claim. 

Then,  Captain  Crabshaw  being  made  to  look 
very  foolish,  was  in  a  bitter  rage,  and  began  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  right  person,  and  to  abuse 
Louisa  for  having  been  "  too  civil,  by  half"  to 
Lord  Summerly;  and  Louisa,  whose  temper 
was  none  of  the  sweetest,  retorted  angrily  upon 
him,  and  said  so  many  waspish  things,  that  at 
last  there  Avas  an  elderly  gentleman  to  be  paid, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  very  disagreeable 
wages  :  for  one  morning  Captain  Crabshaw  set 
off  from  Scarbrook,  in  great  wrath,  having  pre- 
viously informed  his  lady-love  that  "  he  was 
not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer." 

As  Louisa,  with  some  reason,  concluded  this 
elegant  phrase  to  signify  that  he  considered 
their  engagement  at  an  end,  it  became  her  duty 
to  convey  the  pleasing  intelligence  to  Lady  j\Ior- 
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land ;  but  even  her  spirit  of  passive  resistance 
quailed  at  the  thought,  and  she  suffered  the  day 
to  pass  without  speaking ;  and  sat  on  thorns  at 
dinner,  when  every  one  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  him  :  every  one  but  Lord  Morland,who 
knew  all  about  it. 

But  that  night,  when  they  were  undressing 
— for  Lou,  in  the  compressed  state  of  the  house- 
hold, shared  her  mother's  room — Lady  Mor- 
land,  first  turning  Denny  out,  said,  rather  tartly, 

"  Well,  and  what  sent  Marmaduke  off  to-day 
•  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"I,"  said  Louisa,  staring  fiercely  at  her  mother 
over  her  hooked  nose. 

"You,"  repeated  Lady  Morland;  "  what  freak 
was  that?  you  must  not  try  your  power  on 
Captain  Crabshaw :  his  temper  won't  bear  it !  " 

"  I  have  done  with  him  and  his  temper,"  said 
Louisa  :  "  I  have  something  better  in  prospect." 

Lady  Morland  almost  screamed.  She  called 
her  daughter  all  the  names  she  could  recollect  at 
the  moment — and  her  catalogue  was  pretty  l^rge. 
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"  And  if  Lord  Summerly  is  your  man,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  conclusion,  "  you  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest,  for  I  tell  you  he  is  engaged  !  " 

Lou  had  heard  in  her  life  of  two  or  three  en- 
gagements being  broken  off;  but  she  was  a  girl 
of  few  words,  and  she  therefore  said  nothing. 
However,  when  Lady  Morland  proceeded  to  de- 
clare that  she  would  not  retire  to  rest  with  a  toad, 
and  a  viper,  and  a  jackall,  that  she  had  warmed 
in  her  bosom  till  it  turned  and  bit  her — thereby 
intimating  that  Lou  might  pass  the  night  in  the 
arm-chair — that  young  lady  thought  it  was  time 
to  provide  for  herself;  and  she  flew  straight  to 
Cecil's  room,  where  she  found  her  cousin  in  her 
dressing-go^vn,  reading  Petrarch  by  the  fire ; 
Hen,  in  her  little  crib,  eating  almond-cakes, 
with  which  Cecil  indulged  her  when  they  were 
alone  ;  and  Miss  Damerel,  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  the  dressing-room,  laughing  with  them 
both  over  the  affairs  of  the  evening,  and  holding 
in  her  hand  a  cocked-hat,  fringed  with  feathers, 
which  had  adorned  the  head  of  Lord  Summerly 
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in  a  tableau  they  had  played  from  the  ^^  Rape  of 
the  Lock."  They  all  looked  so  comfortable  that 
^  Lou,  thinking  of  her  gloomier  chamber,  burst 
into  tears ;  for  I  grieve  to  say  that  if  anything 
could  wring  scalding  drops  from  the  e}' es  of  this 
young  lady,  it  was  the  sight  of  other  people's 
happiness.  Miss  Damerel  good  naturedly  shut 
herself  into  her  room,  while  Cecil  drew  Louisa 
to  the  sofa,  and  inquired  with  great  kindness 
into  her  ailments.  Little  Hen,  with  all  her  old 
curiosity,  sat  up^  in  her  bed,  and  opened  her 
ears  wide,  but  Lou  cheated  her  by  whispering 
her  complaints;  and  then  the  two  cousins 
rose  and  fled  together  to  Lady  Morland's 
room. 

Her  ladyship,  in  the  attitude  of  Marius  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  was  brooding  over  her 
injuries  among  the  sofa-cushions.  She  had 
caught  a  whale  with  great  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  her  daughter  had  let  the  big  costly  monster 
float  away  a*gain  !  Too  bad,  indeed !  Lear's 
^vrongs  were  a  joke  to  hers. 
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"  Dear  aunt,  I'm  so  sorry,  and  Lou  is  so  sorry, 
that  you  are  vexed  about  Captain  Crabshaw," 
said  Cecil,  coaxing  up  to  her  ladyship ;  "but  I 
hope  you  won't  mind,  for  I  'm  sure  Lou  will  do 
a  great  deal  better  than  that." 

"Ah,  Cecil,  my  love,"  said  Lady  Morland, 
wiping  her  eyes,  "  you  are  my  daughter  indeed : 
you  have  made  a  match  ! — You  are  a  credit  to 
the  family." 

"  Indeed,  aunt,  you  would  not  have  liked 
Captain  Crabshaw  on  further  acquaintance," 
pleaded  Cecil :  "he  was  not  at  all  a  religious 
man!" 

"  No,  my  love,  he  was  not,"  replied  the  can- 
did lady ;  "  but  if  that  worthless  girl  had  ex- 
erted herself,  she  would  have  converted  him  in 
time!" 

"  I  don't  think  she  would,  aunt,"  urged  Cecil ; 
"  for  he  swore  dreadfully,  and  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  thinks  him  a  very  low  kind  of  man." 

"  But,  Cecil,"  said  Lady  Morland,  "  do  you 
seriously  think, — and  I  am  speaking  to  you,  my 
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dear,  as  a  mother, — do  you  think  seriously 
that  Lou  has  any  chance  with  Lord  Sum- 
merly ?  " 

"Why  not,  aunt?"  returned  Cecil  evasively  : 
"  it  was  only  the  other  day  Lord  Hurstmonceaux 
said  to  me,  ^  I  think  Summerly  is  growing  very 
attentive  to  your  cousin ! '" 

"  My  dear  Cecil,  you  ai*e  a  happy  girl !"  cried 
Lady  Morland.  "  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  delightful  young  man  I 
know ;  and  striMngly  handsome  besides.  I  al- 
ways said,  my  dear,  you  would  make  a  great 
match ;  and  you  see  my  words  have  come  true. 
And  if  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  who  I  am  sure  is 
very  good-natured,  would  just  drop  out  to  Lord 
Summerly  that  he  thinks  Lou  very  handsome, 
those  weak  men  are  so  easily  swayed,  that  I 
should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  believe  it.  And 
so,  Lou,  make  haste  and  get  to  bed.  Ah  !  Cecil, 
my  dear,"  as  Mrs  Damerel  said  to  me  this  even- 
ing, "  you  and  I,  Lady  Morland,  know  what  it 
is  to  be  a  mother  !    And  I  don't  know  what  you 
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think,  my  dear,  but  I  consider  Mrs  Damerel's 
green  velvet  to  be  a  very  poor  one." 

Having  got  to  the  velvet  gown,  Cecil  thought 
she  might  safely  leave  Lady  Morland  to  her  re- 
pose ;  and  wishing  them  good  night,  she  re- 
turned to  her  own  room. 

But  though  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  kindly  un- 
dertook, at  Cecil's  request,  to  extol  Lou's  doubt- 
ful charms, — for  the  notion  amused  him,  and 
he  did  it  con  amore, — Lord  Summerly  was  im- 
penetrable. He  said  readily  ei^ough,  "  Yes,  he 
did  think  Miss  Morland  very  handsome,  though 
not  quite  so  fine  a  woman  as  her  cousin ;  and 
she  was  a  splendid  player  certainly,  though  he 
preferred  Miss  Fleming's  method  :" — but  he  re- 
mained constant  to  the  idea  of  the  Lady  Fre- 
derica ;  whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  whom  the 
stout  Lady  Bangor  had  commanded  him  to  marry 
as  soon  as  he  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  complete. 

Then  Lou  toiled  to  win  Captain  Morland  j  who 
could  not  bear  her,  or  any  woman  with  a  large 
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nose;  and  tlien  she  smiled  upon  Mr  Sydenham 
Damerel,  who  was  so  atrociously  conceited  that 
he  thought  Cecil  only  just  good  enough  to 
speak  to,  and  who  avoided  Lou  with  more 
open  dismay  than  even  Captain  Morland  had 
done. 

So  that  when  Lady  Morland  took  them  back 
to  Thornley  for  Hen's  wedding,  Captain  Crab- 
shaw's  place  was  still  unsupplied.     And  what 
made  the  loss  still  bitterer  to  the  gentle  Lou, 
about  this  time  it  began  to  be  discovered  that 
an  obsolete  Barony  of  Alderby  could  be  revived 
in  the  Harris  family ;  and  little  Mr  Harris  set 
about  it  in  good  earnest,  and  Hen  on  her  mar- 
riage became  Baroness  Alderby,  and  was  consi- 
dered by  every  one  to  be  a  very  nice  little 
woman — and,   except  for  a  knack  she  had  of 
crying  for  hours  whenever  the  slightest  thing 
annoyed  her,  she  ivas : — quite  as  nice  as  most 
people;  and  she  and  her  reverend  lord  were 
very  good  friends,  and  as  happy  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. 
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Before  these  happy  events  could  come  about, 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  detained  the  whole  party 
for  some  days  at  Scarbrook :  but  Mr  Harris 
bore  this  slight  postponement  of  his  hopes  like 
a  stoic;  and  Hen  was  very  glad,  for  she  had 
not  finished  some  handkerchiefs  which  her 
mamma  had  insisted  on  her  embroidering  with 
her  initials :  and  which  Cecil,  with  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  w^orsted  stockino-s,  was  markino; 
for  her  by  degrees,  before  breakfast.  Cecil 
came  out  of  the  ordeal,  so  trying  to  a  party  in 
a  country  house,  with  great  eclat:  her  elastic 
spirits  never  showed  to  more  advantage  than 
w^hen  other  people  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves;  though  perhaps  she  suffered 
the  most  from  the  blockade,  because  it  kept  her 
from  Lena. 

She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  one  morning, 
looking  over  her  letters.  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux 
had  just  taken  leave  of  her ;  he  was  going  to 
Wrexworth  till  the  next  day. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"What,  Cis,  you  here  alone,  playing  Cin- 
derella ! "  exclaimed  her  uncle,  coming  in  : 
"  What 's  the  matter  ?  are  you  mourning  over 
Hurst's  departure?" 

"  How  absurd  you  are,  uncle  Ned !  I  was 
only  reading  my  letters  :  I  don't  know  what 
has  become  of  all  the  people." 

"  Nor  I :  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Damerel 
and  Charles  Morland,  who  were  in  the  billiard 
room." 

"  Will  it  come  to  any  thing,  do  you  think  ?" 
"  It  has  my  very  best  wishes,"  he  replied, 
laughing  ;   "  but  I  am  afraid  it  won't  do,  Cis." 

"  1  should  be  quite  obliged  to  Captain  Mor- 
land if  he  would  propose  for  Lydia,"  she  re- 
marked. 

"  Ay,  but  she  is  not  his  style.  In  fact,  Cis, 
it's  all  your  fault.  He  was  evidently  very 
much  taken  by  surprise  when  he  heard  of  your 
engagement ;  and  he  hinted  to  me  that  he  did 
hope  you  had  understood  his  manner." 

"Oh!  is  not  this  too  much?"    cried  Cecil, 
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very  indignant :  "  one  man  expects  you  to 
receive  the  commonest  civilities  as  a  declara- 
tion ;  while  another  pays  the  most  marked 
attentions,  and  declares  upon  his  honour  that 
he  means  nothing." 

"  Ay,  Cis,  that 's  the  way :  but  still  you 
know  you  are  a  bit  of  a  flirt." 

"  It's  a  calumny ! "  she  cried.  "  Ask  any  one  : 
ask  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux." 

"  Yes,  I  like  the  idea  of  appealing  to  him," 
said  Lord  Morland.  "  He  is  fairly  out  of  his 
senses  at  present.     Ask  him  a  year  hence." 

"  Now,  I  was  going  to  let  you  read  this  letter, 
uncle  Ned ;  but  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and 
shall  keep  it  to  myself." 

"  Do,  by  all  means,"  he  retorted :  "  I  want 
none  of  your  cross-barred  epistles,  to  put  my 
eyes  out :  tell  me  the  substance  in  two  words." 

"  It's  from  Lena,"  remarked  Cecil,  quietly. 

"  Give  it,  then,"  said  her  uncle,  holding  out 
his  hand  for  it;  "I  'm  curious  to  see  how  the 
child  writes." 

"  Well,  it  is  almost  a  breach  of  confidence," 
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replied  Cecil,  yielding  the  letter  by  slow  de- 
grees :  "  only  I  know  Lena  is  so  fond  of  you 
that  she  would  not  mind :  and,  perhaps,  I  have 
another  reason ;  namely,  that  you,  who  set  so 
little  store  by  me,  should  see  how  I  am  appre- 
ciated by  other  people." 

"  Your  long  letter,  dearest  Cecil,  gave  us  all 
the  amusement  that  even  you  could  desire : 
we  fancied  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  your  gaie- 
ties, and  traced  you  through  your  beautiful 
tableau  from  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  Mamma  wonders  how,  with 
so  many  demands  upon  your  time,  you  find 
means  to  write  so  much,  and  so  well,  to  your 
friends  at  the  chalet ;  but  I  do  not  wonder  at 
any  thing  that  is  clever  and  kind  from  your 
hands. 

"  I  will  now  answer  all  your  warm  cordial 
inquiries  after  us.  It  would  please  you  to  see 
how  much  better  mamma  can  walk.  She  comes 
down  to  breakfast  every  morning,  and  moves 
about  the  room  with  ease:  she  even  talks  of 
helping  me  in  the  garden  when  the  spring  comes. 
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The  view  from  our  window  has  not  wearied  her 
yet ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  aspects  of  the 
sea  and  sky  can  ever  become  monotonous.  In 
form  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  sound,  there  is 
such  unceasing  variety :  the  voices  alone  of  the 
winds  and  of  the  waters  would  feed  the  hearing 
of  a  blind  man  with  a  perpetual  sense  of  change. 
To-day  the  sea  is  a  green  sheet  of  glass,  and  the 
gentle  movement  of  the  tide  is  like  a  march  of 
fairies  on  the  sand ;  and  yesterday  the  rocks 
beneath  the  house  were  all  in  a  whirl  of  foam, 
and  the  hoarse  sweep  of  the  waves  sounded 
ominous  of  storm  and  shipwreck.  Indeed  you 
must  not  think  that  I  am  dull.  Are  not  you 
always  providing  something  for  my  amusement  ? 
"  Thank  you  many  times  for  the  large  packet 
of  books  ;  and  more  for  the  delicious  tube- 
roses, which  arrived  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
leaf,  just  before  the  snow  set  in :  though,  I 
believe,  for  these  last,  I  should  thank  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux.  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
ventured  on  the  water  several  times,  in  spite  of 
the  cold  ?     John  Trotter  has  rowed  me  across 
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the  bay  every  Sunday;  for  they  have  now  a 

chapel  at  L ,  and  the  people  are  no  longer 

obliged  to  toil  up  the  hill  to  go  to  church  at 
Wrexworth. 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  may  one  day  creep  out 
of  my  shell  for  a  little  while,  to  look  on  at 
some  of  the  gay  doings  with  which  you  tempt 
me ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  glad  to  creep  back 
ao;ain.  I  am  as  much  born  for  the  shade  as 
you  for  the  sun.  All  the  brilliant  scenes  in 
which  you  shine,  and  which  }'ou  naturally  en- 
joy, dazzle  and  oppress  me :  I  feel  distressed  in 
a  crowd,  and  fatigued  by  the  most  ordinary 
forms  of  society,  I  should  have  worn  out  very 
soon,  had  I  lived  in  the  world.  And  then  I  have 
always  had  the  greatest  dread  of '  a  divided  duty.' 

''  I  used  often  to  bewilder  myself  in  think- 
ing how  I  should  reconcile  my  conduct  to  Sir 
Tressel  with  that  I  owed  to  my  own  parents : 
how  I  should  avoid  giving  him  offence  by  my 
intercourse  with  them,  and  yet  not  hurt  their 
feelings  by  yielding  to  his  exactions.  When 
Edgar  was  with  me,  he  seemed  to  make  it  all 
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plain ;  but  now  I  see  how  much  difficulty  I 
have  been  spared.  I  sometimes  w^onder  how 
much  I  really  was  attached  to  Mr  Rothmond  : 
I  feel  now,  that  I  could  never  have  looked  up  to 
him ;  and  my  own  powers  are  too  limited  to  allow 
of  my  looking  down  with  any  complacency. 

"Sometimes,  I  will  own  to  you,  when  I  am  play- 
ing to  mamma  on  my  concertina  in  the  twiHght, 
and  the  fire  sparkles  before  us,  while  the  bleak 
snowy  cliffs  look  pale  and  gigantic  through  the 
unclosed  shutters  behind,  I  feel,  with  the  keen- 
ness of  some  fresh  surprise,  my  one  great  sorrow 
rush  into  my  mind.  Yet  these  rare  moments 
should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  daily 
and  increasing  blessings  that  surround  me. 

''  Time,  which  can  neither  obliterate  nor  re- 
store, yet  bears  us  slowly  nearer  to  those  for 
whom  we  mourn.  When  I  much  need  comfort, 
that  thought  is  present  to  me  :  but  for  the  most 
part  I  can  enjoy  without  a  drawback  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  my  home. 

"  Have  I  yet  thanked  you  for  all  the  kind  and 
thoughtful  things  you  have  done  since  we  met  ? 
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I  daresay  not :  but  you  will  forgive  the  omis- 
sion, and  believe  me  always,  your  affectionate 

^'Lena." 

It  is  a  fine  July  evening ;  the  morning  has 
been  rainy,  and  the  atmosphere  is  soft,  brilliant, 
and  elastic  as  in  spring.  The  tide  is  out,  and 
Mrs  Fleming  is  drawn  along  the  beach  in  her 
garden  clair,  close  to  the  small  receding  waves. 

She  is  leaning  back  and  looking  into  one  of 
those  pretty  landscape  mirrors,  which  reflect  the 
scene  like  a  miniature  of  fairy  land. 

Lena  walks  by  her  side,  her  slender  feet 
hardly  leaving  an  impress  upon  the  hard  fine 
sand.  Her  large  eyes  are  a  little  cast  down,  as 
if  watching  the  rippling  line  of  water.  Her 
black  dress  is  clasped  up  with  steel  pages^  that 
it  may  not  be  wetted  by  the  foam  ;  and  she 
steps  daintily,  as  close  as  she  can  to  the  tiny 
waves.  Her  face  is  grave,  but  no  longer  sad  : 
yet  she  looks  abstracted,  and  does  not  notice 
the  interest  that  she  and  her  mother  excite 
whenever  they  appear  among  the  visiters. 

She   stops   once,    and    speaks   to   two   little 
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sturdy,  bright-eyed  cliildren,  who  pull  off  their 
straw-hats,  and  put  themselves  in  her  way  on 
purpose :  she  stoops  down  and  asks  after  their 
sick  brother,  and  tells  them  to  bring  up  their 
can  to-morrovv'  for  some  broth. 

The  visiters  ask  the  children  who  she  is? 
when  she  has  passed.  They  say  "  the  lady :  " 
they  don't  know  her  by  any  other  name  ;  but 
they  tell  how  she  comes  to  see  their  crippled 
brother,  and  bring  him  dainties,  and  teach  him 
to  knit ;  and  how  they  go  up  every  morning  to 
learn  to  read;  and  how  mother  calls  her  an 
angel. 

The  chair  stops.  Old  John  Trotter  reposes 
on  the  shingles.  Mrs  Fleming,  leaning  idly 
back  in  her  chair,  watches  the  distant  fishing- 
boats,  and  the  groups  sauntering  along  the 
shore.  Lena,  sitting  at  her  mother's  feet,  lis- 
tens. She  hears  the  sound  of  a  carriage  far  off 
among  the  hills. 

The  visiters  steal  up  to  John  Trotter,  to  ask 
the  names  of  the  lady  and  her  daughter — "  who 
are  they  ?  where  did  they  come  from  ?  " 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  he  says,  getting  up  slowly,  "  sure 
enough  we  shall  have  rain  afore  morning." 
They  can't  make  him  hear,  so  they  turn  round, 
and  behold  a  carriage  with  the  Wrexworth  liv- 
eries drawing  up,  just  above  the  flight  of  steps. 
It  is  not  the  duke  handing  out  a  lady  :  it  must 
be  Lord  Hurstmon9eaux,  and  his  beautiful  bride 
who  has  been  so  much  talked  about  in  London 
this  season.  They  try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her ; 
but  she  and  her  lord  flash  past  them  so  quickly, 
they  have  only  an  impression  of  something 
exquisitely  bright,  in  soft  white  drapery  and 
blue  ribbons,  and  a  fluttering  black  lace  scarf 

But  they  saunter  about  as  near  as  they  dare, 
and  watch  their  eager  meeting  with  the  widow 
and  her  daughter,  and  try  if  possible  to  catch  a 
few  precious  words. 

They  are  rewarded. 

The  first  greetings  are  hardly  sped,  before  one 
of  the  Wrexworth  footmen  comes  ploughing 
over  the  shingles  to  the  marquis,  and  asks  what 
time  the  carriage  is  to  be  in  readiness. 

"What  time,  Cis?"  he  asks. 
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She  has  Lena's  hands  locked  in  hers ;  she 
turns  round  a  countenance  so  radiant,  so  ena- 
melled in  beauty,  that  the  loiterers  are  startled. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  :  I  suppose  the  duke  will 
never  forgive  us  if  we  are  late,"  she  says. 

"  I  think  he  will  forgive  you  anything,"  he 
replies. 

"  Well,  we  will  be  very  good — say  half-past 
seven  :  we  must  be  in  time  to  receive  this  fam- 
ous Russian  who  is  coming." 

"A  Russian  prince,  madonna,  coming  on  pur- 
pose for  you,"  says  Lord  Hurstmonceaux :  "such 
a  beauty,  with  a  beard  as  long  as  your  arm ! " 

"And  I  shall  never  even  see  him!"  she  re- 
plies, laughing  merrily. 

"You  must  come  to  \Yrexworth  to  look  at 
Cecil's  picture,"  he  says  :   "I  think  it  perfect." 

"When  the  Russian  princes  are  all  gone," 
says  Mrs  Fleming. 

"And  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  beautiful 
picture,"  says  Lena :  "  that  exquisite  enamel 
from  Murillo's  Virgin  of  the  Crescent." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  liked  it,  madonna,"  says  the 
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marquis :  "  tlie  painter  would  have  made  a  bet- 
ter thing  of  it  if  he  had  ever  seen  you ;  but  he 
lived  a  little  too  soon  :  more  's  the  pity." 

"  We  are  comins;  on  to  the  chalet  to  beo^  some 
tea,  aunt  Fleming,"  says  Lady  Hurstmonceaux. 

The  marquis  saunters  behind  with  Lena,  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand,  and  helping  her  over  the 
shallow  rocks  :  the  beautiful  bride  leans  on  the 
side  of  her  aunt's  chair,  talking  eagerly  all  the 
way. 

The  sun  descends  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  a  broad  golden  stream  pours  along  the 
quiet  waves  and  the  green  range  of  sunken 
rocks.  The  party  stop  and  gaze,  and  then  take, 
the  turning  that  leads  up  to  the  chalet.  They 
are  out  of  sight :  their  tale  is  told. 


THE  END. 
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